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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
> 
With the ‘‘Spectator” of Saturday, July 18th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~@~—— 
HE Emperor of Austria has been visiting Fiume, the 
Hungarian port, in Imperial state. Great part of his fleet 
was in the harbour, and the Hungarian Admirals, the Hun- 
garian magnates, the representatives of the two Churches, 
Roman Catholic and Orthodox, with the people who shouted 
welcome in four languages, Magyar, Illyrian, German, and 
Italian, made up a magnificent show. Its bravery was greatly 
increased by the presence of Sir Anthony Hoskins, the 
Admiral in command of the British squadron, who with ten 
fighting-ships had steamed into Fiume to pay a visit of 
courtesy to the Austrian Navy. His Majesty, still strong and 
active, though sad and weary-looking, as he has appeared 
since his son’s death, was civility itself, and, it is said, hoped 
when the inspection was over, that when the next war broke 
out, the British Fleet would be upon his side. The visit of 
the squadron has created much comment on the Continent, 
where it is held to indicate the informal adhesion of Great 
Britain to the Triple Alliance; but it appears to have 
been accidental, though, of course, the Admiralty was 
pleased with an occasion of expressing respect for a first- 
class Power which since the days of Richard Cour de 
Lion has never been in conflict with Great Britain, and 
has repeatedly acted as her ally. It is a sign of the 
times, and not of their progress, that so jealous have the 
nations grown, that even the rather solemn forms of inter- 
national courtesy have become occasions of offence. 





The old rumour has revived that France contemplates the 
annexation of the whole of Siam, and the policy of Great 
Britain resisting such an aggression is openly discussed in 
Bangkok. That the French Colonial Office has thought of 
such a conquest from time to time, is, we fancy, true, for France 
has sounded the British Government as to its opinion in 
certain contingencies about partition; but thinking and 
acting are two different things. Nobody quite knows 
what the defensive strength of Siam would prove to be; 
China would have a word to say in the matter which 
might prove an influential word; and then there are the 
peasant voters of France. Are they prepared to send twenty 
thousand of their children to possess themselves of another 
Tonquin? When France has beaten Germany, when Italy 
has ceased to murmur about Tunis, and when the projected 
Colonial Army is fully organised, the scheme of an Indo- 
Chinese Empire for France will become very formidable 


indeed; but till then we may, we think, possess our souls in 
patience. If, however, a few artillerymen from Burmah 
should happen to visit Bangkok on sick-leave, and should take 
service with the two Kings, and should drill some of the 
fishing population into decent artillerymen, that might, under 
all the circumstances, be a happy accident. The Kings could 
also, we imagine, engage a good many Malays in the dependent 
States of the peninsula, and Malays, under decent manage- 
ment, have a prejudice, as they have recently shown in Acheen, 
against running away. 


Mr. Gladstone delivered a very interesting speech yesterday 
week, on occasion of the Jubilee of the Colonial Bishoprics 
Fund, which was started in 1841 in his presence, and dwelt 
with great force on the wonderful resources which the 
Anglican Church had developed in her effort to extend 
the Colonial Church. We have given the substance of his 
speech elsewhere, with some remarks on its general drift, and 
need only add here that he referred to the very remarkable 
oratorical effort made at the meeting in 1841 by Archdeacon 
(now Cardinal) Manning, in whichhe contrasted the meagreness 
and feebleness of the spiritual work of the Anglican Church 
with the wonderful, untiring, undying energy of the com- 
mercial genius of England. England, he said, had to make 
her choice between a spiritual and a temporal career, to choose 
whether she would be a powerful beast of burden, or the 
evangelist of the world. That challenge, Mr. Gladstone 
thought, had been taken up and answered by Anglicans in the 
right spirit. 





We fear that the effort of this great speech delivered so soon 
after recovering from his attack of influenza, was too much 
for Mr. Gladstone, for he has since been obliged to keep 
absolutely quiet,—indeed, he has been sent to Mr. Colman’s 
seat in the neighbourkood of Lowestoft, that he may be kept 
absolutely quiet,—and Sir Andrew Clarke is said to have given 
very peremptory instructions against permitting any further 
outbreak of Mr. Gladstone’s indomitable energy. It is plea- 
sant to see the enthusiasm with which, at the age of eighty- 
one, Mr. Gladstone returns to the earliest field of his ardent 
public interests. But he should not trespass even on his 
almost inexhaustible stock of vivacity and force. The speech 
was, however, a great monument of his oratorical power. 


The French Chamber on Thursday passed an outrageous vote. 
By 439 to 104 it refused to ratify the Brussels Convention for 
the suppression of the slave-trade, which every other European 
Power has signed. The majority maintained that the Con- 
vention would enable English officers to search French vessels, 
and was therefore unworthy of the dignity of their country. 
M. Ribot and his colleagues defended the Convention heartily, 
though they did not make its acceptance a Cabinet question ; 
but the Chamber would listen to nothing except outbursts of 
rhetorical patriotism, and all slavers on the African coast will 
henceforward hoist the French flag. It will be observed that 
the “right of search” is not confined to England, and that 
the zone over which it extends, though it includes Madagascar, 
includes also the German, Italian, and British dominion 
in East Africa. The Third Republic seems to have finally 
abandoned the ideas of the First as to the rights of man, 
even when they are as clear as the right not to be kidnapped 
for lifelong predial labour. There is nothing to be done, we 
suppose, but to wait, and shoot the kidnappers when they 
appear on land. 





Lord Ripon on Monday raised a serious debate in the Lords 
on the affairs of Muneepore, maintaining that while the 
Government of India was bound to interfere—an opinion, we 
are happy to see, repeated on all sides, and unanswerable if 
Federalism is to be the system of Native India—it should 
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either have restored the expelled Maharajah, or, if that was 
impossible owing to his incompetence, should have recognised 
and condoned the Palace revolution. He of course scolded 
Sir J. Gorst for putting forward his cynical explanation of 
Indian policy towards the Senaputty, and the Secretary for 
India, when he replied, did not attempt to defend his repre- 
sentative in the Commons. On the contrary, he declared that 
the idea that the Government of India would remove a man 
for his ability—which had been Sir J. Gorst’s affirmation 
—“is so utterly opposed to all common-sense, that I cannot 
imagine how such a statement could have been made.” 
In days of older, and better, political discipline, that 
rebuke would have been followed by Sir J. Gorst’s resigna- 
tion ; but we hear no rumour of the kind. For the rest, Lord 
Cross, supported by the Duke of Argyll, Lord Northbrook, 
and Lord Reay, all defended Lord Lansdowne’s policy on its 
essential points, though they differed as to the expediency of 
Mr. Quinton’s conduct—and Sir R. Sandeman’s conduct in 
Beloochistan—in arranging for an arrest in Durbar. The 
current of opinion in the Lords seemed to be opposed to annexa- 
tion ; and Lord Cross himself, while refusing to interfere with 
the Viceroy, did interfere with him by declaring his strong 
personal objection to that course. Of course that opinion 
was known all over India on Tuesday, and would greatly 
fetter the Viceroy, unless he had previously telegraphed that 
this was his opinion too, which is quite possible. Muneepore, 
we imagine, will be assigned to a child of the reigning family, 
who will be nursed and trained by some capable Indian Vizier. 


On Tuesday, the Liberal Union Club gave a dinner to “Mr. 
T. W. Russell, M.P., at the “ Criterion,” Mr. Chamberlain in 
the chair. The chairman made, as usual, both a very lively 
and a very vigorous speech. He remarked that even Islam 
threatening death to the Infidels unless they accepted the new 
faith, had never surpassed the triumphant conversion effected 
in the Liberal Party by Mr. Gladstone’s change of policy in 
1885, when the crack of the Liberal whip was sounded in their 
ears. Sir William Harcourt in his most effusive mood had 
just been thanking Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain 
for their declarations against Mr. Parnell, and had associated 
himself with them, when the great leader announced his new 
policy, and Sir William Harcourt at once conformed. Passing 
to the present day, Mr. Chamberlain said that though he had 
maintained that Home-rule was dead, he had never maintained 
that it was buried, and he was quite aware that its corpse 
might be still carried at the head of the Gladstonian army, as 
Edward I.’s corpse was carried at the head of the army which 
invaded Scotland. 


Mr. Gladstone, said Mr. Chamberlain, still declined to take 
the people into his confidence as to how he proposed to solve 
the difficulties he had admitted. The English people would 
never tolerate a Parliament in Dublin at once co-ordinate and 
insubordinate, and Mr. Gladstone. kept it a profound secret 
how he intended to secure the practical supremacy in policy 
of the Parliament at Westminster. The only mode in which 
Home-rule could still be a danger, was that the people might 
be taught to think it virtually dropped, and to vote as if it 
were dropped, when it was really not dropped at all, and this 
was what the recent circular, giving sixteen distinct heads of 
Liberal policy, of which Home-rule was not one, appeared to 
forebode. Mr. Chamberlain at once asked whether that 
implied a change of policy or was intended to mislead, and he 
found that “it was only a fraud.” The Liberal Unionist 
policy is not so magnificent as the Gladstonian, with its 
Home-rule and its sixteen further heads of radical change; 
but it was a practical policy, and not the prospectus of a 
Bubble Company which indulged in all sorts of promises, 
though the leader declared that none of them could in effect 
be fulfilled till Irish Home-rule had been got out of the way, 
—in other words, till the Greek Kalends. 





Mr. Russell’s speech was full of hard facts, which show 
how brilliant has been the success of the present Government 
in restoring tranquillity and prosperity to Ireland. The 
“Plan of Campaign” had failed in Tipperary, where some- 
thing like £50,000 had been spent in the attempt to force it 
on Mr. Smith-Barry’s tenants, and where Archbishop Croke 
now mournfully admits that Home-rule is a failure. The 


Crimes Act, which was the head and front of the offending 
of the Unionist Party, had so completely succeeded, that almost 





the whole of Ireland had been relieved from the provisions of the 
second section, which had excited the most furious opposition. 
Mr. Russell showed that not only was agrarian crime nearly 
extinct, and ordinary crime lower than it had been for twenty 
years back, but prosperity, as measured by railway traffic, by 
bank balances, by savings, had largely increased. Mr. Russell 
did not deny that the change from Liberalism to Liberal- 
Conservative Unionism had involved a loss, but the loss, 
though appreciable, was vastly more than balanced by the 
gain. He was profoundly convinced that the historian of the 
future would attribute to the Liberal Unionists the merit of 
having foregone many friendships, and passed out on a “ dim 
and perilous way ” in obedience to a patriotic duty which in the 
result had more than justified the great sacrifice they had made. 


Sir Henry James and Lord Hartington made very striking 
speeches at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday, Sir Henry James 
pointing out that there was no political subject on which the 
pioneers of reform had not been chosen from among the 
Liberal Unionists. Lord Hartington was selected to head the 
Commission on Labour, because no other man could be equally 
trusted; Mr. Chamberlain was looked to as the pioneer in the 
great movement for securing the best insurances for the 
old age of the poor; Mr. Jesse Collings was universally 
regarded as the best counsellor of the agricultural labourer ; 
he himself had been entrusted with the needful provisions for 
revising the inspection of factories; and Mr. T. W. Russell 
was at the very head of the movement for improving the 
position of the Irish tenants. Lord Hartington dwelt on the 
terrible Irish evils which would result from the triumph of 
the Gladstonians at the General Election. It would mean the 
reopening of all the sores of Ireland, the panic of the minority, 
the stimulating of the passions of the majority, the revival 
of the mutual jealousies between Protestant and Catholic, 
between landlords and tenants, and of the impression of the 
Irish Constabulary and Police that those who had been most 
faithful and most active would now be thrown over and 
punished. 


Lord Hartington also dwelt on the fact that the new Glad- 
stonian programme is not businesslike, because it embodies a 
great deal too much, even without reference to Home-rule. 
If Disestablishment, and a new Reform Bill based on the 
“One man, one vote” principle, are to be carried, it is idle to 
expect that there would be time for the social reforms on 
which so much stress is now laid. An incomplete scheme 
that can be really carried into effect is much more useful than 
a complete scheme which must be hung up. The friends of 
education say, for example, that the Free Education Bill is 
incomplete. Well, the Government were quite right in making 
it incomplete, if its incompleteness only meant that they 
wished to defeat the schemes of those who, “ however much 
they may love free education, hate religious education more.” 
And, as head of the Labour Commission; Lord Hartington 
formally announced his desire and intention to make its 
Report a thoroughly practical document on which useful 
legislation could be founded. 


The Free Education Bill passed its second reading on Wed- 
nesday, after a three-days’ debate, in which, for the most part, 
details rather than principles were debated. The second 
reading was carried by 318 to 10, the minute minority com- 
prising Mr. Bonsor, Baron Dimsdale, Mr. Edwards-Moss, 
Mr. Howorth, Mr. Lawrence, the two Messrs. Lowther, Mr. 
Royden, Sir Richard Temple, and Mr. Whitmore. To these 
the two tellers, Mr. Bartley and Mr. Young, must be added 
making just a dozen opponents of Free Education in a House 
of 670 Members. There was nothing very remarkable in the 
debate, except the indication that the chief amendments to be 
insisted on are likely to be an increase in the fee-grant from 
10s. a year on the average attendance, to 3d. a week, a change: 
which would be highly desirable; but it is asked that the 3d.. 
a week shall be reckoned on the attendance,—the word 
“average” being omitted, so that imperfect attendances. 
would increase the grant,—an objectionable arrangement, we 
think, as it would diminish the earnestness of the effort to 
insist on regularity. And further, a great effort will be made 
to increase the range of age on which the fee-grant is given, 
and to raise the maximum grant above the present 17s. 6d. 
limit. Sir W. Hart Dyke, in his reply, gave no hint as to the 
kind of amendments he should be prepared to concede, but 
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showed that, so far from the voluntary subscriptions and en- 
dowments dwindling, they had together increased by a sum 
amounting to £40,000 a year in the last year for which the 
figures are known. No more remarkable division has ever 
taken place in the House of Commons than that which carried 
the principle of Free Education by more than 96 per cent. of 
the Members present. 


The Duke of Connaught laid the first stone of the Church 
House on Wednesday, on a site close to Westminster 
Abbey. The Church House is to be one of the many monu- 
ments of the completion by the Queen of the Jubilee of her 
accession, and is to be a building for general meetings of the 
Anglican clergy, and for the transaction of the great mission 
}usiness and other collective concerns of the Anglican Church. 
The fund has not, on the whole, been popular, and that is why 
the inauguration of this new building has hung fire for four 
years. Even now, after buying the site and the buildings 
at present erected on the site, which have cost about £60,000, 
there is not as yet enough to complete the great hall, which is 
calculated to cost £36,000, of which only £24,000 is in hand. 
When that is built, a great deal more will be wanted for the 
erection of the various offices and committee-rooms which will 
be necessary to make the Church House what it is intended 
to be, the centre of all Anglican business and work. The 
truth is, that in a time when the clergy have suffered so much, 
there has been a very natural disinclination to devote so much 
as is needed for an almost purely mechanical reform. 


The “Félibres” of Paris, who are associated together to 
celebrate the glory of Provence, to revive its language (at least 
as a language of literature), and to keep fresh the fame of 
the Provengal poets, Florian, Aubanel, and the rest, celebrated 
their annual féte at Sceaux last Sunday, when M. Renan, who, 
though a Breton, and chiefly interested in keeping fresh with 
similar fidelity the language and literature of Brittany, was 
asked to address them, and so to associate the local traditions 
of Brittany with the local traditions of Provence. M. Renan, 
in his address, declared that they had filled him with joy by 
asking him to associate himself with their féte. After 
meditating much on the Infinite which surrounds us, he was 
convinced that nothing is clearer than that we shall never 
know much about it; still, we know this, that the moments 
given to joy ought to count amongst those in which man corre- 
sponds most closely to the views of the Eternal. That was 
Florian’s impression, as well as the impression of his “ great 
master, Voltaire” (who, however, has certainly not left on 
literature the impression of a joyous life), and this was the 
reason why this festivity filled M. Renan’s heart with delight. 
Nothing ministers more to joy than a happy infancy. Hence 
the language in which the child first lisps his lessons, and the 
dialect in which the boy hears sung the local ballads of his 
own part of the country, is closely identified with his store of 
happy memories. The Breton loves Brittany, where he has 
been poor, just because he was poor there. The Norman 
loves Normandy just because it is so rich in all natural 
gifts; the Alsatian loves his Alsace because it suffers; and 
the Provencal loves the sunny country, antique in its genius 
yet always youthful in the generosity of its ideas, rich in all 
kinds of glory, because Provence has always known how to give 
the grandest thoughts of the Fatherland a sonorous expression 
recognised by all the world. He ended by assuring his audience 
that, as he was at a time of life when he ought to be thinking 
of filling his imagination with thoughts suitable for eternal 
meditation, he hoped to include the celebration of the anni- 
versary of the Paris “ Félibres” of 1891 amongst the images 
on which he would meditate throughout eternity,—a curious 
extravagance which, of course, we must accept as a sly en- 
deavour on the part of M. Renan to compete with and outstrip 
religious enthusiasm by the frivolous enthusiasm of the féte. 


The Lords intend to pass the Land-purchase Bill, but they 
think it due to themselves to have two days’ debate on the 
second reading, and to threaten some amendments in Com- 
mittee. The debate opened on Thursday with a detailed 
description of the Bill from Lord Cadogan, who of course 
could say nothing new, though he pressed the incidental 
advantage of getting rid of dual proprietorship more strongly 
than has been done in the Lower House. It was continued 


by the Marquis of Waterford, a great Irish proprietor, who 
dwelt on the “ healing influence” of the Bill, but objected to the 








clause giving little tenants priority over larger ones; and by 
the Duke of Argyll, who defended the English tenure as a 
most beneficial system of landholding, but said he should vote 
for the second reading, if only from the hope of getting rid of 
political corruption in the way of agrarian laws. The 
Marquis of Londonderry supported the Bill, but he threat. 
ened amendments to be moved by the Irish Peers, and 
asked for them the consideration of the Government. The 
debate, so far as Thursday was concerned, hardly rose to the 
first rank, the Peers, with the exception of the Duke of Argyll, 
worrying too much over details; but this was very probably 
remedied in the debate of last night, too late for us, when the 
Premier himself ought to have spoken. The Bill is far more 
important than any ordinary occurrence in foreign affairs. 





Mr. Henry Campbell, M.P., Mr. Parnell’s private secretary, 
was accused by the Cork Herald of “hiring houses for the 
immoral purposes of his master,” and brought an action for 
libel. He utterly denied doing anything of the kind, asserted 
that some letters over his signature taking houses for Mr 
Parnell were forgeries, and declared that he knew nothing 
whatever about Mrs. O’Shea, or Mr. Parnell’s relations with 
that lady. The Dublin jury gave him a verdict and £250 
damages. Mr. Parnell—who, by-the-way, was married to Mrs. 
O’Shea on Thursday by the Registrar of Steyning, near 
Brighton—thereupon wrote a letter to plaintiff’s solicitor, in 
which he states that Mrs. O’Shea wrote the letters herself, and 
signed them with Mr. Campbell’s name, Mr. Campbell having 
given him (Mr. Parnell) permission to use his name. Mr. 
Campbell, Mr. Parnell admits, had probably forgotten the 
whole matter. Mr. Parnell adds: “I asked Mrs. O’Shea to 
conduct the negotiation because I was shortly going to Ireland, 
and for the same reasons that I have frequently charged her 
with the conduct of vastly more important matters and 
negotiations ;” which is supposed to allude to the Kilmainham 
Treaty. The defendants in the libel suit intend, they say, on 
the strength of this letter, to move for a new trial. 

Under circumstances described elsewhere, M. Laserre on 
Monday asked the French Government why it had been so 
slow to prosecute M. Turpin and Captain Triponé, accused 
and sentenced for selling the secret of making melinite, the 
new explosive, to foreigners. M. de Freycinet stated in reply, 
that he wanted absolute proof of their guilt, which he at last 
obtained; and, moreover, that he thought M. Turpin desired 
a trial because it must produce an admission that his 
discovery, picric acid, was identical with melinite. It 
was necessary to baffle that little plot. The speech is 
said to have been feeble, and though the Chamber gave 
the War Minister a vote of confidence by 338 to 137, 
there is a deep impression in Paris that persons much 
bigger than Captain Triponé are concerned in the affair, and 
that M. de Freycinet, who, though head of the War Office, is 
only a civil engineer, is afraid to bring the important officers 
concerned to justice. No evidence is offered of this mon- 
strous suggestion, but it is believed that the suspicion will 
either shake M. de Freycinet’s authority, or so irritate him 
that he will resign. 





The Colonial Governments live a good deal on hope. Mr. 
Foster, the Canadian Chancellor of the Exchequer, introduced 
his Budget on Wednesday, and announced a surplus, the re- 
venue for 1891-92 being calculated at £7,270,000, and the expen- 
diture at £6,842,600. The Government, therefore, proposed to 
add £300,000 a year to the liquor-duties, but swept away the 
sugar-duties en bloc, to the great contentment, among others, of 
American sugar-planters, who have an important vote in 
Congress. The Budget is very popular, and the policy is 
probably sound ; but it is very difficult to reimpose taxes like 
those on sugar, and we should like to see Canada, like Great 
Britain, think of using surpluses in repayment of debt. The 
Colonial idea seems to be that the debts will become trifling 
as the Colonies grow; and so they would, but every bit of 
growth is discounted in expenditure for “public improve- 
ments,” some of which are certainly intended to secure votes. 
The “horny-handed” democracy does not mind outlay, 
provided there is plenty of highly paid work going about. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 95} to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MOMENTUM OF THE PARTY MACHINE. 


ORD HARTINGTON and Mr. Chamberlain have 
contributed two epigrams to the political discussion 

of the day, each of them having reference to the evident 
unwillingness of the Gladstonians to stake the General 
Election on the great constitutional issue which it must 
chiefly raise. Sir William Harcourt,‘says Lord Hartington, 
treats Home-rule as one of the counters in the game of 
politics, as a policy which is to be prosecuted if convenient, 
and dropped if it is found expedient to drop it. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, the transaction which is being carried on before our 
very eyes, is something not altogether dissimilar to what 
we may sometimes have seen in commercial transactions 
of a questionable character. When a dealer has made 
a large investment in some article which he thinks will 
be extremely attractive, but finds that nobody will look at 
it, what does he do with it? He makes up his mind 
to make the best of a bad business; he invests in a variety 
of other articles which are found to be more attractive, 
and endeavours to get rid of the unsaleable article by 
offering it in a lot.” Just so Home-rule is to be got off 
by merging it in a large and attractive programme of an 
altogether different kind, and throwing Home-rule in as 
part of that fascinating bargain. Mr. Chamberlain’s epi- 
gram on the previous day, at the Unionist dinner to Mr. T. 
W. Russell, was not less pointed. The Unionist programme, 
he says, looks very modest beside Sir William Harcourt’s 
multifarious policy, “ but it has some distinct advantages 
of its own. In the first place, it is a practical policy, and 
not the prospectus of a Bubble Company which is certain 
to involve the shareholders in ruin.” Both these admirable 
epigrams assume, what all the signs of the time seem to 
announce, that the Gladstonians themselves, though they 
know that they cannot renounce Home-rule, are anything 
but anxious to keep the main article of their political creed 
in the front of the battle. Irish Home-rule is not the 
popular cry it was, either at home or in Ireland. Arch- 
bishop Walsh, if we understand his letter to the National 
Press, described and partly quoted in the Times of this 
day week, is preparing to lighten the ship by throwing 
over that part of the political cargo. And we wonder 
that neither Lord Hartington nor Mr. Chamberlain drew 
attention to this very remarkable evidence that even in 
Ireland Home-rule is losing favour, in their speeches of 
Tuesday and Wednesday last. The feud in the popular 
party, said the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, had 
led to rumours that in various places there had been 
denunciations from the altar of parishioners who had 
declined to identify themselves with the Anti-Parnellite 
Party; that troubles of this kind are pressing more 
and more on the Irish Bishops; and that therefore the 
Irish Bishops are very eager to see the split between 
the two parties healed. The Archbishop absolutely denied 
the authenticity of these rumours, but added that of course 
the Irish Bishops are desirous to see the dispute ended :— 
“What Irishman is not anxious to see it ended—what 
Irishman, I mean, with the exception of Mr. Parnell anda 
small—surely I am safe in saying an insignificantly small 
—knot of his closest personal adherents? Outside of 
that narrow circle, what Irishman has adopted the new 
political paradox that in the actual circumstances of our 
country division in the national ranks is better than unity ? 
Speaking now only for myself, I take this opportunity of 
saying that I for one, in my anxiety to see this ruinous 
conflict ended, am influenced by many painful considera- 
tions, but most of all by this,—that Iam deeply convinced 
that the countenance of it even for a little longer must be 
absolutely destructive of every hope of the establishment 
of Home-rule in Ireland, at all events within the present 
century. To me it is one of the most obvious truths of the 
present deplorable situation, that the fitness of our people for 
Home-rule, and, indeed, for constitutional government of 
any kind, is on its trial, and that so far the evidence of that 
fitness is somewhat less clear than it ought to be. In a 


crisis such as that through which the Irish people are now 
passing, it is always in the power of a minority, grown 
desperate from defeat, to wreck the fortunes of a nation.” 
We could hardly have a more significant hint than this, 
that, in the opinion of the one prelate who more than any 
other member of the Irish Episcopate is desirous to follow 





rather than lead the drift of Irish popular opinion, it is 
becoming an open question whether or not the Irish people: 
are fit for Home-rule. And Archbishop Croke has de- 
clared in so many words that all immediate hope of 
Home-rule has ceased. Evidently those Irish leaders 
who are most anxiously watching to see which way the: 
wind blows, are beginning to doubt whether they might not 
get a very much more satisfactory settlement for the Irish 
people by giving up Home-rule, than they will be able 
to achieve if they stick to it. Is not the chief article in 
Mr. Gladstone’s political creed losing popularity simul- 
taneously both in England and Ireland? In England, as 
Lord Hartington says, it is sought to pass it off as one of 
a political lot of which it is the least attractive. In Ireland, 
the most vigilant of the party managers are doubting 
whether they would not gain better terms for the people, 
as well as more influence for the Church, by breaking 
altogether with the political Radicals on condition that 
they secure good land laws, religious education, and a 
benevolent policy towards Irish industry and poverty. 
Thus at one and the same time the English Gladstonians 
are anxious to get Home-rule into the shade, while the 
Irish ecclesiastics are reconsidering their position, and 
questioning whether they could not better secure their 
ee with the people by throwing Home-rule to the 
winds. 

The real danger of the situation, then, is this,—that a 
policy may be forced upon the electors by the mere inertia 
of its already acquired momentum, which Mr. Gladstone, 
almost alone, enthusiastically supports, while a great many 
of his most influential and practical followers wish to 
eliminate it as much as possible from the working pro- 
gramme of the Liberal Party, and which even the Irish 
clergy are beginning to think premature, if not unfor- 
tunate. It is often, as everybody knows, quite impossible 
to stop the revolution of a great fly-wheel or a huge 
vehicle in rapid motion in time to prevent its crushing some 
one whom nobody desires it to crush;—simply because, 
when once in full career, it. takes a certain fixed expen- 
diture of time as well as effort, to bring that progress 
to a standstill. It is exactly the same with a party 
policy which has long been echoed from mouth to 
mouth and mind to mind, till it has been made part and 
parcel of the daily life and habitual assumptions of a 
great party organisation. There may be the most convincing 
evidence that the leaders are repenting of it; that they 
would, if they could, get the opportunity of reconsidering it ; 
that the very persons on whose behalf it was undertaken are 
cooling sensibly in their eagerness for it ; that the people 
are wavering ; that if there were but time to arrest the 
mighty rush of an accepted popular demand, the deter- 
mination to insist on it would be postponed, and the 
reasons for hesitation carefully weighed afresh; and yet 
it may be impossible to arrest the machine, when once 
all the subordinate agencies which go to make up party 
organisation have been committed to it for a considerable 
number of years. Great parties cannot pull themselves up 
in a moment, even at the desire of their principal leaders. 
The by-elections may show convincingly that the motive 
power is not centred in the chief article of the party creed, 
and yet they may show quite as convincingly that it could not 
be thrown aside without a shock so disastrous to the party 
that no party leader would countenance the giving of sucha 
shock. It disorganises a party to be told that its leading 
war-cry must be revised. A new order of the day cannot 
be given without a catastrophe which would involve the 
collapse of the party; and so it happens that a policy 
which almost every leader half-regrets, may yet be vic- 
toriously carried, and receive the assent of a really 
unconvinced nation. This seems to us the serious 
danger of the present crisis. England is more or less 
weary of Irish Home-rule; Ireland is half-uncertain 
whether, after all, she heartily desires it, and yet, 
unless the Unionist Party can force the constituencies to 
see that if Home-rule be mischievous, the Gladstonian 
policy ought to be rejected as a whole, since every other 
item of that policy is secondary and subsidiary to this 
leading doctrine, the nation may find itself committed to 
a great constitutional change which it does not desire for 
its own sake, but only because it has been so long identified 
with a great name and a great movement. Home-rule 
may be accepted as the least attractive part of an otherwise 
attractive political “lot,” though none of the attractions 
of that lot can be enjoyed till Home-rule is passed. It 
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may be forced on the market as the first condition of a 
Bubble Company, which is only a Bubble Company because 
the prospectus of its work cannot even be entered upon till 
this detrimental condition sine qué non is fulfilled. It 
may be carried in Ireland just when Ireland is beginning 
to bethink herself that, after all, she does not want it. And 
all this will happen only because a policy which was adopted 
with enthusiasm before its dangers were understood, 
cannot be dropped at a few months’ notice without a 
shock and a collapse to which a great party organisation 
has hardly ever the power to assent. 





THE “MELINITE SCANDAL.” 


HE “ melinite scandal,” as it is called, indicates either 
a great deal of corruption in the French military and 
naval departments, or, which is much more probable, a 
most unsound and dangerous condition of French opinion. 
The reorganisers of the French Army say that they have 
crushed out the indiscipline which was so prevalent in 
1870, and that every officer, however high his rank, now 
obeys orders implicitly ; but they certainly have not got 
rid of the angry suspiciousness which induced the soldiers, 
whenever a disaster occurred, to cry out, “ We are 
betrayed!” and which hampered every officer connected 
with the supply departments so greatly, that in some 
places most necessary indents were not sent in, for fear 
the officers sending them should be accused of com- 
plicity with contractors. So far as we can understand 
accounts and speeches made obscure by the desperate 
efforts to maintain secrecy, the facts of the melinite 
case are these. The French Government has been 
for some time in possession of a new explosive called 
melinite, from which it expected great things, and the 
composition of which it therefore desired to keep as a strict 
State secret. A clever experimenter, however, M. Turpin, 
discovered for himself how to make melinite, the chief 
constituent of which, it appears, is picric acid, and, so to 
speak, put his knowledge up to auction between his own 
Government and foreign manufacturers of explosives. If 
his Government would pay him well, he would remain 
silent, but if not, he would tell foreigners for a price how 
to make an explosive as good as melinite. The French 
Government offered him £10,000 to hold his tongue for 
ten months, and, it is alleged, he agreed to take it, but 
still tried to obtain money from the foreign firms. The 
latter at first hung back, being accustomed to magnificent 
discoveries which come to nothing, and M. Turpin, to 
quicken their zeal, obtained from a Captain Triponé—or, 
at least, so says M. de Freycinet in the Chamber—proof 
that his picric acid was really the closely guarded official 
secret of melinite. Then the foreign manufacturers, who 
thought all the while—accurately, so far as we see—that 
they were dealing with an independent discoverer, made 
their offers. 

M. Turpin, was, however, ina greatrage. For a reason 
which we fail to trace in any of the narratives we have 
seen, he had quarrelled with Captain Triponé ; had brought 
him before the Army Commission, which, after an inquiry 
with closed doors, acquitted him; and at last, in his 
irritation, accused him publicly in a book of dealing with 
the foreigner. Public opinion, and especially military 
opinion, was aroused, and the War Minister, M. de 
Freycinet, who seems to have thought that all the 
complaints formed part of a plan to extort excessive 
payments for secrecy as to the discovery, at last found 
himself compelled to send M. Turpin, Captain Triponé, 
and two other officers of minor consequence, for trial under 
the laws against the revelation of military secrets. The 
Court, as is legal in such cases, heard the evidence with 
closed doors, and pronounced a judgment of extraordinary 
severity. Alleging that M. Turpin had contracted with the 
War Office to hold his tongue, and that Captain Triponé 
had betrayed the trust implied in his official position, it 
condemned the former to five years’ imprisonment, a fine of 
£80, and five years’ interdiction of civil rights; and the 
latter to the same penalties, plus forty more pounds of 
fine and ten years of exile from his country. These 
sentences are at least sufficient for the justice of the case, 
but they did not in the least calm public indignation. An 
opinion sprang up that the Commission which had acquitted 
Captain Triponé must have been corrupt, suspicion pointing 
in particular at an officer in high command, and that M. 
de Freycinet himself, the popular Minister, though per- 





sonally honest, had been trying to screen officers so 
important that to bring them to justice would discredit 
the Army and scandalise all Europe. M. de Freycinet was 
therefore interpellated on Tuesday, and though his ex- 
planation was accepted by the Chamber by 338 to 137, 
the wording of the vote of confidence was not of the 


strongest kind. It scarcely acquitted him of injudicious 
hesitations, though it expressed a certainty that the 
Minister of War would in future “ensure the national 
security.” M. de Freycinet’s position is, it is said, 
most insecure, and he himself so bitterly disgusted that 
he lost all his usual self-command in debate, and only 
waits an opportunity to resign; while the Army Commis- 
sion intends to ask the Chambers for a much stricter 
law, inflicting in certain specified cases of betraying 
secrets, imprisonment for life, and in others even the 
capital penalty. 

Now, what does all this strange scene mean? It 
seems to us that there can be but two explanations, 
either of them ominous for France. One of them is that 
corruption really does exist among the higher officers 
of the Army, of such a kind that M. de Freycinet, 
whom nobody suspects, and who used to possess a 
revolutionary energy, is positively afraid to shock the 
nation by revealing, even in Courts sitting with closed 
doors, what he believes; the other is that the French 
public is incurably suspicious of its own greatest servants, 
the men it must depend on in war, and actually believes 
that they would betray the State for hard cash. There is 
not a particle of evidence for the first suggestion—and 
remember, the condemned men wouid hardly have remained 
reticent—except this. There was, it seems evident—indeed, 
M. de Freycinet almost admits as much—considerable 
hesitation in bringing the accused to justice; but that is 
susceptible of a perfectly satisfactory explanation. The 
belief in the national value of scientific secrets rises 
very high in France, where it is almost a crime to 
reveal the mechanism of a rifle about to be distri- 
buted to the whole Army, and where it is imagined 
that a chemical result known to have been attained 
can remain undiscovered by equally able foreign chemists 
who are watching with all their eyes, and on whom 
the smallest hint produces the effect of full enlighten- 
ment. M.de Freycinet and his advisers may therefore 
very well have hesitated, not for fear of any scandal or any 
provocation to public opinion, but for fear that the pro- 
ceedings must end in a clear revelation of their cherished 
secret of melinite. In fact, it did so end, for every 
manufacturer of explosives now knows that M. Turpin’s 
picric acid and the Government’s secret for making 
melinite are identical things. If a General thought 
he had the power of blowing down the walls of Jericho 
by a sound from his trumpets, he would to the last 
moment avoid a cross-examination of anybody who 
affirmed that he also knew the shattering tune. There 
is no proof of the guilt of anybody in that hesita- 
tion, and we incline to the second explanation. There is 
no confidence between the nation, and especially the mili- 
tary part of the nation, and its great officers. It died 
away under the Empire, when no doubt, to judge from 
the endless complaints at the outbreak of the war, there 
must either have been hopeless inefficiency in the supply 
departments, or very grave corruption, and though a 
generation has elapsed, it has not revived yet. That 
is a terrible fact, if it is true, for France. It is 
simply impossible for great departmental officers to act 
with energy when under such suspicions, to accept re- 
sponsibility, or to consent to pass heavy accounts without 
checks which of themselves are almost fatal to rapid 
obedience to orders. The requisitions for a large army 
are often on a colossal scale, in the supply of which for- 
tunes may be made; they may often be of the most 
furiously emergent character ; and if the responsible officers 
simply dare not comply with them until minute formalities 
have been observed, an army may be left during the 
supreme twenty-four hours without the stores essential to 
secure a victory. The Army of Austria was so left, it 
was said at the time, just before the Battle of Villa- 
franca, and its soldiers were therefore obliged to go into 
action after a twenty-four hours’ fast. Heaping up punish- 
ments, as the Army Commission suggest, only increases 
the official timidity, without in the least securing official 
honesty, for the men who, in hope of a fortune, will risk 





social ostracism, will risk almost any statutory sentence. 
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There must in great campaigns be some confidence reposed 
in the departments, or everything will go wrong; and 
apparently the French will repose none. They will suspect 
anybody, from a President downward, and the order of a 
Commander-in-Chief in the field for biscuits or powder 
will not be held sufficient to justify the supply. The 
Commander-in-Chief may be swelling contracts to increase 
his share in them! We do not see, if a spirit like that 
grows rampant, how efficiency can be secured, except when 
time is of no importance; and that is not the case when 
great armies are employed against other great armies in 
the field. The scandal itself is of bad omen for France, 
but the method of its reception by the public is a far more 
ominous one. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON THE COLONIAL CHURCH. 


R. GLADSTONE, in the eloquent and interesting 

speech which he made yesterday week at St. James’s 
Hall on the Colonial Bishoprics Fund, dilated with much 
earnestness on the vast resources which had been devoted 
to the Colonial Episcopate between 1841, when there were 
only ten Colonial Bishops, and 1891, when there are eighty- 
two. Hemadea great point of the dismay with which even 
eight years earlier than 1841 the authorities of the Church 
regarded the prospect of losing for the Church of the 
Colonies the £16,000 a year at that time contributed by 
the State, but which, under the influence of the Reform 
Bill agitation, the Liberal Administration thought it 
advisable to withdraw. Mr. Gladstone, in the year 1833 
or thereabouts, heard the withdrawal of this £16,000 a 
year spoken of as if it were an absolutely irremediable 
calamity. What was said was this: “ Well, you know, if 
this were a moderate sum, something might be done by 
personal contribution, but with such a sum as £16,000 a 
year, how would it be possible to do so? It would be 
beyond rational expectation. The case is desperate ;” 
—whereupon Mr. Gladstone comments: “ What would 
be thought of £16,000 a year now as a limit to the 
subvention and the demands of this venerable Society ?” 
What, indeed ? Mr. Gladstone is quite right in sug- 
gesting that the resources of English wealth for the 
purpose of providing subventions for the Colonial Episco- 
pate, are by no means exhausted even now, though the 
£16,000 a year has long ago been replaced, and a vast 
deal more than replaced. Yet when Mr. Gladstone hints 
that a great Church hardly knows the resources at its 
disposal till it has been forced to do without the help 
of the State, it is only fair to remember that the com- 
parative ease with which £16,000 a year was supplied, 
and a great deal more than supplied, by. those who 
have sustained the Episcopate and Church of the 
Colonies, was in a very large degree due to resources 
which a disendowed Church would not have had at its 
disposal. It is quite true that the Colonial Church was 
fostered and enormously extended out of the voluntary con- 
tributions of Anglicans. But the voluntary contributions 
of Anglicans would have been very much smaller than they 
were, if those who gave them had been called upon to provide 
for all the wants of the Church at home as well as for all the 
wants of the Episcopate of the Colonies. According toa 
return just laid upon the table of the House of Commons, 
the total yearly revenue of the Church of England is no 
less than £5,469,171 from ancient endowments, as well as 
£284,386 from private bounty received since 1703. If this 
vast revenue of £5,469,171 from ancient endowments had 
not been at the disposal of the Church at home, Mr. Glad- 
stone does not, we imagine, suppose that the loss of 
£16,000 a year to the Colonial Church would have been so 
easily supplied as it actually was. As the Nonconformists 
are so fond of insisting, and of insisting with perfect 
justice, it would be a very different task indeed to raise 
the revenue which is needful for Colonial and foréign 
missions out of private bounty as matters now stand, and 
to raise it out of private bounty as matters would stand if 
the ancient endowments of the Church at home had been 
devoted to secular purposes. In the one case it was only 


necessary to appeal to the generosity of a wealthy society 
relieved of the greater part of its own financial burdens for 
ecclesiastical purposes by the wealth it had inherited from 
ancient times. In the other, it would have been necessary to 
appeal to the bounty of a society already tasked to the 
utmost by its efforts to discharge the ecclesiastical duties and 
responsibilities of the Church at home. Great as the elas- 





ticity of the resources of the Anglican community has proved 
to be in relation to the Church of the Colonies, while all this 
inherited revenue has been at its disposal for the Church at 
home, it is quite unreasonable to suppose that there would 
have been any such elasticity, if the same contributions 
had been sought from a Church destitute of that large 
inherited estate. It is quite true that the Colonial Church 
has not been in the least embarrassed by being cast loose, 
while the Church at home commanded these vast resources. 
But it does not in the least follow that if the Church 
at home had been deprived of this great estate, it 
would have been either able to help the Church in the 
Colonies as it does now, or, indeed, able to find anything 
like adequate resources for the work of the Church at 
home. It may be perfectly true that the great issue at 
present is simply this,—whether or not the Church shall 
still keep the resources which, but for its inheritance from 
antiquity, it would never have had. But that issue in- 
volves enormous consequences to the Church of the 
Colonies no less than to the Church at home. If the latter 
were suddenly impoverished, the former would suffer very 
grievously also. We cannot therefore agree with Mr. 
Gladstone, that the effect of political subvention by 
the State has been on the whole “to starve the 
work of the Church.” Doubtless that was so while the 
Church trusted wholly to her alliance with the State both 
for her Colonial work and for her home work. But it 
seems quite certain that Anglican generosity to the 
Colonial Church could never have advanced with the rapid 
strides it did, had not her home work been supported by 
the enormous resources handed down for this purpose to 
the Church from the earliest times. 

A very interesting part of Mr. Gladstone’s speech was 
devoted to the way in which the Colonial Church, especially 
the Church of South Africa, has repudiated the decisions 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council as not 
binding on a Church which had no longer the character 
of an Establishment, and the angry surprise with which 
the Judicial Committee treated that repudiation as if 
it were “‘an abandonment of the English standards of faith 
and doctrine.” Of course it was nothing of the kind. It 
may be arguable that an Established Church should, 
qui Establishment at least, accept the decisions of the 
Courts of Civil Law as to the terms on which alone it 
can fulfil the conditions entitling it to the protection 
of the State. But it cannot be true that the decisions 
of the Courts of Civil Law are necessarily the decisions 
of the Church herself, as to what her faith and doctrine are. 
Of course it is one thing to reject the ancient creeds of 
the Church, and quite another to reject the interpretation 
put upon those creeds by Civil Law Courts entirely inde- 
pendent of the Church; and the Colonial Church has cer- 
tainly done good service by repudiating that absurd doc- 
trine, and making it evident to all men that the great 
Anglican Communion cannot be bound by legal interpreta- 
tions which are in no sense the interpretations of the Church 
herself, but are delivered by lawyers who might even be 
Dissenters, and who, even if not Dissenters, have really no 
kind of authority to declare anything further than the 
legal conditions on which Church property is or is not 
held. At the same time, we do not think that Mr. Glad- 
stone is quite aware of the danger which this legitimate 
divergence between the doctrinal standards of the Colonial 
Church, and the doctrinal standards accepted by the Civil 
Courts of this country as binding on all clergymen who 
benefit by the Establishment, may ultimately cause. We 
all know there is a great tendency in the Civil Courts 
of this country to stretch the doctrinal standards,— 
we only wish the same tendency extended to the ritual 
standards,—to an almost unlimited extent. The decision 
in the case of “ Essays and Reviews,” no less than in the 
Gorham case, showed how strong this tendency is. But the 
clergy of the Establishment cannot live under legal condi- 
tions which make very light indeed of the traditions of faith - 
and doctrine, without contracting more or less of the same 
indifference to doctrinal standards as these lay Judges; 
and if that be so, we may very well have to face a split 
between some one or more branches of the Colonial Church 
and the Church at home on the subject of the true inter- 
pretation of these ancient doctrinal standards. It seems to 
us not at all improbable that, on such a case as the Colenso 
case, we might very well have a branch of the Colonial 
Church excommunicating the Church at home, on the 
plea that the Anglican Church has not excommunicated 
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some prelate or dignitary of its own whom the Colonial 
theologians regard as heretical. And ina case of that kind, it 
would, we take it, be extremely difficult to find or create any 
spiritual authority to which as well the Church at home as 
the Colonial Churches, would be willing to defer. Mr. Glad- 
stone is quite right in saying that the Colonial Church has 
done us a great service in bringing us to appreciate the doc- 
trinal and ritual decisions of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council at their true value,—namely, decisions which 
may be binding on clergymen who receive the emoluments of 
the Establishment so long as they receive those emoluments, 
but certainly not decisions to which branches of the Church 
excluded from any share in its endowments are at all bound 
to defer. But great as this service is, it opens out a pros- 
pect of serious danger, at all events so long as there is no 
ecclesiastical or spiritual tribunal to whose doctrinal 
decisions both the Established and the non-Established 
Anglican Churches are inclined to submit. One of the great 
advantages of such a Court as that in which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury delivered his recent judgment in the 
Lincoln case, is that we might find in it an authority to 
which the non-Established Colonial Churches would very 
naturally be much more disposed to defer, than they would to 
that of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. It 
would be a very serious calamity if the tendency of 
the Civil Courts to stretch the limits-of doctrine till doc- 
trine means anything or nothing, and to narrow the rules of 
ritual, were to alienate the Churches of the Colonies from 
the main body of the Anglican Church itself. Yet that is, 
we think, a very likely result, if no spiritual Court can be 
found which both the Church at home and the Church 
abroad are inclined to respect, capable of tracing the out- 
lines of the Anglican creed with a combined seriousness and 
liberality that would command the reverence and submis- 
sion of the Church at large. 





THE FUTURE OF MUNEEPORE. 


T is hardly necessary, we fancy, to argue against the 
annexation of Muneepore. The small group of 
persons who really govern India—among whom the Secre- 
tary of State, the Premier, and the past Viceroys and 
Secretaries for India are the most important—have, we 
imagine, settled that question among themselves. It is 
just possible that the Government of India may in the 
end be induced by some geographical considerations, or 
by some policy not yet announced with regard to the re- 
population of Burmah, to decide on the annexation of a 
valley which commands what must be the great route 
between Burmah and Bengal; but failing some reason of 
that kind, we should suppose the question to be settled. 
Lord Cross would hardly have delivered himself with such 
emphasis on Monday, if he had thought the Viceroy deter- 
mined to annex; while his deliverance, approved as it was 
by Lord Ripon, by Lord Northbrook, and partly by the Duke 
of Argyll, will, of course, materially influence the ultimate 
decision of the Government of India. European’ opinion 
in India is sure to be divided on the subject, while native 
opinion is sure to be opposed to the extinction of the only 
State which, asa State, has been converted en masse to Hin- 
dooism within the memory of man. Muneepore, therefore, 
will continue to exist, and its continued existence includes, 
we may presume, the continuance of the present dynasty. 
The Maharajah selected must be a child, in order that he 
may be trained, and that the State may be placed for a few 
years in the hands of a picked ruler, whether a Resident 
or a Native Vizier, and the absurd law of succession, 
which is rather Mussulman than Hindoo, must be 
abrogated in favour of primogeniture; but it would 
be unwise to break with a dynasty so closely con- 
nected with the State, and so peculiarly competent to 
extend its civilising influence among the surrounding 
hillmen. The reigning family in Muneepore, though not 
exactly either great in itself or old in Muneepore, is the 
family which converted the people from the old worship of 
the Snake—still followed by the hillmen, and still recorded 
in all Muneepore emblems—to Hindooism, and is still re- 
garded by the Naga tribes, the “servants of the Snake,” 
as their representative House. It is a pity, if we keep a 
Maharajah at all, to shatter an influence of that kind, 
which goes a great deal deeper than any claim of ability ; 
and as there was great energy in the family once, there is 
no reason why a child belonging to it, if wisely trained, 
and not educated out of all originality and brain-power, 











should not fifteen or twenty years hence show himself a 
competent administrator of the country, and a centre of 


enlightenment for the savages of the hills. They will not 
willingly take guidance from us, but they will from a chief 
whom they regard, as was shown during this very revolt, 
as still their own greatest man. 

The decision, we say, is practically taken, and though we 
did not expect it, we are not sorry to record and to defend 
it. There issomething attractive to the imagination in the 
idea that the State which has risen against the British, and 
treacherously murdered British officers, should cease to 
exist ; but there are at least three reasons against annexa- 
tion, all of them exceedingly strong. The first is the one 
of which so much was wisely made in the Lords’ debate of 
Monday. We have been trying ever since 1860 to govern one 
third of India under a federal system closely akin to the one 
in force in the German Empire ; indeed, differing from it 
only in this, that the Empress on very grave occasions can 
exert, under a long series of treaties with the separate 
States, a controlling or disciplinary power to which there 
is in theory no limit. That federal system has worked 
fairly well, and may work admirably ; and it would be im- 
mensely stupid, without the gravest reason, to interfere 
with a wonderfully interesting experiment in governing, 
the only one, in fact, which has ever offered a fair chance 
of combining Asiatic ideas of good government with 
European results. If a Native Prince will govern like a 
good European, though on the native method, an ideal 
government is produced for a period of transition; and 
though that is hard to attain, still it is impossible to say, 
with an example like Jeypore before us, that it is unattain- 
able. Atall events, we must try the experiment for a century 
before we give it up, and we do give it up if we let ourselves 
be easily provoked into small annexations. They not only 
make the Princes doubt our intentions, and so produce a 
distrust which corrodes the very pillars of the edifice, but 
they provide too easy a remedy for failures which must 
almost always be our own fault as well as that of the 
native family. Our agents must have failed to “ guide” 
in the right way before the Native House has declared our 
guidance to be intolerable. It is well that we should be 
forced to learn the art of managing Native Princes and 
Principalities aright, and we are forced if we grant 
to the Principalities a durability to be terminated only 
when their existence becomes incompatible with either 
the strength or the beneficial effect of the Imperial régime. 
There will be occasional disorders in Native States, and 
there will be now and again intolerable Princes ; but though 
the disorders must be suppressed sometimes by cannon, 
and though such Princes must be deposed, the State, 
until some new and greater policy than Federalism has 
been adopted, should be suffered to endure. 

The second reason for not annexing Muneepore, which was 
just hinted at by Lord Cross, is that we can govern it much 
better if it remains a separate Principality. It is just in that 
condition, half of savagery and half of Asiatic civilisation, in 
which the flexible Asiatic system of government, which 
meets all dangers, however emergent, and allows of all 
experiments, works better than the European method, 
with its rigidity and slowness. To govern well in Munee- 
pore, the ruler must constantly initiate reforms, must con- 
stantly “put down” evils by sudden and despotic acts, 
must constantly pick agents solely for their ability— 
ability unproved by a long record or by examina- 
tions—and must, above all, constantly bend the laws, 
and especially the fiscal laws, so as to meet unexpected 
facts. A Government based on European ideas can- 
not do these things, cannot sufficiently free itself from 
the routine, cannot get rid of the notion that it may have 
to defend itself in the House of Commons. It is possible, of 
course, to make of the annexed State a peculium, to exempt 
it from any laws but its own, and so to turn the new Com- 
missioner into a sort of White Maharajah; but if we do, 
half the benefit of annexation is lost, and the population 
lacks alike the stimulus in all directions which a good and 
popular native autocrat can impart, and the prosperity 
which grows up under our somewhat leaden but just and 
unswerving régime of written law. With a population like 
that of Muneepore, half-civilised, half-savage, with men in 
the capital who could be taught like Cambridge under- 
graduates, and men on the uplands to whom Maories or 
Zulus are orderly and rational folk, the Asiatic method is 
best, at least until the idea of law has got fairly into the 
blood. It is all very well to sanction relaxations, but the Com- 
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missioner will have his taxes sent up in cash and not in 
kind, will have them paid to the minute, even if the seasons 
are bad, and will not allow any trace of that respect of 
persons which Asiatic society, when left to itself, not only 
permits, as European society does also for all its talk, but 
holds to be unquestionably of divine ordination, part of 
the system of Nature which neither ought to be nor can be 
set aside. f 

And thirdly, the system of a Native State does allow 
careers to its prominent inhabitants of a kind for which 
under our régime there is no place whatever. We do 
allow natives to “rise,” and we could, and probably shall, 
extend their opportunities much further; but even if we 
threw open every office under the Viceroyalty, the native 
could never rise to the position he really desires, could 
never attain to anything but what Lord Beaconsfield 
described as “the closely watched slavery mocked in 
England with the name of power.” The highest official 
ean never escape surveillance and responsibility, never 
overstep the law even for the best object, never play that 
part of local Providence which it is the passion of an 
Asiatic who is at once able and good to play. Healways 
lives, and under our system of thought must live, in fetters, 
which in his own mind he believes to be as injurious 
to the people as they are crippling to his own origi- 
nality and energy. The great arts, as natives consider them, 
of soldiership, of courtiership, and of pleasing the people, 
can never be practised under our régime, which reduces the 
most successful of its agents very much to the position of a 
great expounder of the law. We concede, and can con- 
cede, no power to birth, to popularity, or te ‘Special fitness 
of mind ; we never promote by leaps, except in Parliament, 
and very little there; and we shut the gate of authority 
against the young in a way which leaves them all, even 
when we do put a ladder before them up which they may 
painfully climb, men of unsatisfied ambition. It is not so 
in a Native State, where to this hour the ruler can make a 
bov or a subaltern Premier or Commander-in-Chief, where, 
in fact, careers are no more barred by examinations than 
by “bars of gold;” and though our own system is in 
the abstract the better, and if the objects of life are 
order, comfort, and security, produces better results, 
it is a pity the Asiatic one, so much bette: liked 
by the people, should be abruptly suppressed. The 
longing of men is not only for careers, but careers of the 
kind they wish for, and Native States offer these to Indians 
in a way the Empire can never do. There are plenty of 
reasons to be urged for the other system, and under certain 
circumstances they are unanswerable ; but we are trying a 
great experiment from which much is to be hoped, and it 
would be a pity to violate its conditions for the sake of 
directly administering Muneepore. We have work and 
land enough without governing the Valley; and as for 
the hills around it, we are loaded down with the charge of. 
savages for whom we have scarcely names, and from whom 
we are so far removed in thought that we cannot without 
subjugation influence them for good. A Muneeporee 
dynasty can, and may well be allowed to go on with the 
work which it has pursued in its own interest alone for 
more than a hundred years. We can secure in a long 
minority all that is really needed without changing the little 
State into a sub-district of an Indian Commissionership. 





THE REVOLT OF YEMEN. 


HE Turkish Government has no friends, and two 
ig irreconcilable enemies, Russia and the Arab race. 
The hatred of Russia, which has lasted all through modern 
history, is well understood in England; but the hatred of 
the Arabs, owing to the seclusion of Arabia, and to the 
preconceived notion, which is absurdly false, that all 
Mussulmans pull together, escapes the general attention. 
The Ottomans, and especially their ruling House, consider it, 
however, the more dangerous hatred of the two. They could, 
in the last resort, accept the protectorate of Russia, which 
has been repeatedly offered them, and so continue for some 
years to rule a great though subordinate Empire. They 
know, too, that they must quit Europe in the end, care 
oaly to plunder their remaining European provinces, and, 
but for their admiration for Constantinople and its historic 
charm as the centre of their old dominion, they would 
probably retire voluntarily to Broussa, where twice within 
the present half-century everything has been prepared 
for the Sultan. The Arabs, however, if they revolted 





successfully, would deprive the Ottomans, not of Europe, 
but of Asia and Africa, and either destroy the great 
horde altogether, or drive them back into the desert 
or into Persia, where they might commence a new career. 
The Arabs have never forgotten that Islam was first 
revealed to them; that they were the first masters of the 
Mussulman world; and that their rule created glowing 
though temporary civilisations, and left its impress so 
deep upon all Mussulman history and legend, that with 
an exception or two, it is only their personages round 
whom myths have grown. The greatest of the Sultans is 
nothing in Mussulmans’ memory compared with Harour- 
al-Rashid. The Arabs do not at heart acknowledge, 
indeed some millions of them formally deny, that any 
“Toork” can be the legitimate Khalif ; and they cherisha 
conviction that in God’s good time the power of those 
whom they think barbarians will come to a visible end. 
Of late years, too, they have been ready to hasten that 
end, and had Arabi been: let alone, or had the Mahdi been 
victorious, all Arabia would have risen, and the Ottoman 
power would probably have ended, as it began, in blood. 
The Arab strength for a certain kind of campaigning can 
hardly be overrated. They do not possess enough artillery, 
and they have never in recent years defeated Europeans ; 
but there is every reason to believe that Arabia, which 
when Omar imposed his conscription must, judging 
from the armies it sent forth, have contained four- 
teen millions of people, has in the long peace filled 
itself up again, and could now, if adequately moved, 
send out half-a-million of fighting-men, with a most 
unusual proportion of good cavalry. These men exactly 
resemble the Soudanese, whose valour has excited English 
admiration,—that is, they are ‘‘ Saracens,” the kinsmen in 
race of the Jews, crossed, as Gifford Palgrave affirms on 
excellent evidence, with a strain of the Negro, which has 
given them increased physique and hardihood. They would 
have behind them, as further recruits, the whole Arab popu- 
lation of the Soudan, all the Arabs of Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, who are very numerous, the whole of the Moorish 
tribes from the Southern shore of the Mediterranean, 
and though last, not least, the twenty thousand “ Arabs ” 
of Southern India, soldiers from boyhood, who know no 
other trade, and offer splendid material for subordinate 
officers. If they were but led by a chief of genius who knew 
how to use their enthusiastic courage and magnificent 
powers of marching, and were fired by a reasonable pros- 
pect of success, they might defeat the Ottomans, who are 
growing few, who are out of heart, and who would not 
fight Arabs as they do Europeans, with energy derived 
alike from spiritual hope and social despair. They would 
have nothing to lose but ascendency, and their ascendency, 
dearly as they value it, is partly valued from a religious 
motive which an Arab victory would in no way disturb. 
The Arabs, if they gained one success, might sweep Asia 
right up to the Bosphorus, and set up once more on the 
Euphrates the Arab Khalif’s throne. Europe, it may be 
said, would interfere before that had happened; but that 
is not quite so certain. No Power could do it except 
the Russians or ourselves, and the Russians would have 
but an imperfect motive, for their object is Constantinople, 
and the Arabs, even if absolutely victorious, could never 
cross the Bosphorus. Fanaticism makes no difference to 
an ironclad, and, at all events till China is fully armed, 
Europe can never be endangered by any Asiatic outburst. 
Mr. Gladstone, who, although from defective feeling for 
the Empire he is not great in foreign affairs, has flashes 
of keen insight into them, years ago detected that 
truth, and once made a speech on the efficacy of a 
British ironclad in the Bosphorus, owing to its power 
of cutting the Turkish Empire in two, which so im- 
pressed Turkish statesmen that it was one great cause 
at least of the emancipation of Thessaly. As to ourselves, 
we might interfere for the sake of the Nile Valley, which 


would be in wild commotion; but we might also com-. 


promise—we could make Mecca untenable, and our rela- 
tion to Mussulmans, as our position in India shows, is a 
perfectly separate one—and while we have no reason for 
defending Ottomans in Asia, we should be very slow to 
quarrel with fifty millions of our subjects in India if they 
took the opposite side. The active Mussulman opinion of 
India, the opinion, that is, of the whole proselytising section, 
which is the most influential minority, is Wahabee, and 
would sympathise with Arabs. 

We could find it in our hearts to wish that the revolt 
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in Yemen, which the accounts of the week represent as 
growing in seriousness, and to be marked by an ominous 
declaration of ‘‘ independence,” which means independence 
of the “ Toork” Khalifate, should be the beginning of a 
general movement in Arabia. It is a profound misfor- 
tune for Western Asia that its only fighting race, and 
therefore its only governing race, should be a Tartar tribe 
which has absolutely no power of construction at all, which 
has reduced great provinces to wildernesses strewn with 
ruins, which has not the sense even to spare trees, and 
which, in its reign of five hundred years, has founded 
nothing, not even a successful system of extortion to keep 
its Treasury full. The Arab really did found, both in 
Granada and Bagdad; he really can think, as witness our 
names for the sciences of which we are most proud ; 
and though he has slept for centuries, crushed by the iron 
hand of the Tartar—who is not only a soldier, but a soldier 
with an inherent aptitude for discipline—his qualities 
appear to be unchanged. He is still the bravest of man- 
kind, still the one Asiatic with an inherent capacity for 
literature, still a man who even in the Desert rears cities, 
and delights in fine architecture, and can rival an English 
squire in his devotion to garden scenery. He is the most 
capable of Asiatics, and it is a pity, if it is in him to stake 
life upon the issue, that he should not have his second 
chance. Whether we consider his history or his capabilities, 
he has just the same right to free himself as an Italian ora 
Greek, and nearly as much provocation. If Europe is to 
conquer Western Asia, well and good; that is a discip- 
linary arrangement which for a century or two may pro- 
duce good results, as it has done in India, and will at least 
terminate the continuous progress of ruin otherwise 
inevitable as the population decays; but if not, there 
is more room for hope in the Arab, despite his long 
torpor of exhaustion, than in the Ottoman or in the 
Mussulmans of Europe. The doubt is not as to his 
capacity, but as to his power of submitting, as he did once 
in his history of five thousand years, to a binding organisa- 
tion, and that would be solved most effectually by his 
struggle with the Sultan, whom he cannot beat without a 
strongly disciplined army. We cannot quit the Nile lest 
another Power should seat itself there, and make of India 
a trust too difficult to discharge, and we must have a 
northern base too, if we are to civilise East Africa; 
but we do not see why east of the Red Sea we 
should stop the Arabs, or why our vast influence 
in Southern Arabia should be used to prevent the 
movement in Yemen from spreading eastward into 
the Hadramaut and Oman, and northward into the 
Hedjaz and Nejd. We can arrest it, we suppose, if 
we like, for, odd though it seems, Arabia can be greatly 
affected by a maritime Power; but we see no reason for a 
waste of energy which in India may have unexpected 
results. Even if we are pledged to protect Constantinople 
against Russia—a point we are not discussing—we are not 
pledged to protect the Ottoman against Asiatic foes, or to 
maintain his blighting domination in the secluded penin- 
sula where live the tribes who, having once conquered the 
world, retired into their deserts and live on “ contented 
to be poor.” If we can keep out of any quarrel, which 
seems doubtful, we should like to keep out of that, and to 
watch silently and without interference whether the first 
of all Asiatic races—the oldest people, perhaps, in the 
world, as Damascus is the oldest municipality—cannot 
once again make their ability effective in the work of con- 
structing nations. It was a white race, be it remembered, 
and not the Moors, who destroyed the old civilisation of 
Northern Africa. 


CO-OPERATORS, OR CAPITALISTS WRIT LARGE ? 


NE touch of nature makes the whole world kin. It 

is commonly assumed that this touch must bea good 
touch. But no such necessity exists in fact. There is 
nothing to prevent the uniting link from being a bad 
touch. Error is as universal as truth; virtue has in this 
respect no predominance over its opposite. The recent 
meeting of the Wholesale Co-operative Society at Man- 
chester is an instance in point. As we read the speeches, 
we feel that we are among old friends. The arguments 
have a familiar ring, and all that is novel in them 
is the lips from which they come. Employers have 
always found much to say against the principle of 
profit-sharing. They have liked to regard profits as their 
sole property. They may be small or great, according to 














Whether 
this view deserves to be set down as selfish, or is only 
an instance of legitimate self-interest, is not a point on 
which for our present purpose it is needful to dwell. 
It is enough to note that it is essentially the view of 


circumstances, but at least they are their own. 


the employer. There have been those who thought 
that if the workman became himself an employer, he 
would furnish a new reading of an employer’s duties. 
He would remember the pit from which he was digged, 
and apply, in the sphere into which he had passed, 
the experience and the sympathies derived from the 
sphere in which he had begun. This accounts, perhaps, 
for the disfavour in which employers have sometimes 
held the Co-operative movement. They have regarded it 
as their natural enemy. It is trying, they have thought, 
to impose on them new and inconvenient responsibilities, 
to place them in an altered relation towards their work- 
men, to introduce into their intercourse with them an 
impracticable and quixotic unselfishness. ‘ Our principle,’ 
they have said, ‘is “‘ Every man for himself.” The welfare 
of the community is best served by every member of it 
attending to that little bit of the common interest which 
belongs to himself alone. The Co-operator comes in and 
upsets this comfortable doctrine. He preaches that the 
common interest is the common concern. He treats men 
as brethren instead of as rivals. His dreams are certain 
to come to nothing, but until they have disappeared in the 
light of experience, they make the dreamer a troublesome 
factor in the lives of his waking contemporaries.’ For men 
who have thought in this way, the report of the Manchester 
meeting will be consoling reading. It will convince 
them that the Co-operator is, after all, not so very 
different from other men. He is just as selfish, and 
just as greedy; just as eager to make money, and 
just as much bent upon keeping it when he has made it; 
Just as deeply convinced that when the workman has been 
defined as a wage-earning animal, the last word in the 
long controversy has been spoken, and that those who 
wish to reopen it are so many disturbers of industrial 
peace. In short, in becoming an employer he has taken 
over the moral stock-in-trade that belongs to the class. 
Co-operator is simply Capitalist writ large. 

We do not mean to say that the majority which has 
determined that the Wholesale Society shail go on 
trading like any other joint - stock Company, have 
done any more than they have a right to do. An 
employer is not bound to share his profits with his 
men. He is only bound to pay them fair wages, and 
to deal justly by them as regards the conditions of their 
labour. Profit-sharing is a counsel of perfection, and we 
have no desire to treat it as anything else. All we say is, 
that the vote of the Wholesale Society has deprived it of 
all claim to call itself co-operative. If that title has any 
meaning, it implies that those who assume it think they 
have discovered a way to reconcile the conflicting interests 
of employers and workmen by merging the two classes into 
one. Either the workmen own the capital, or the capitalist 
shares the profits with the workmen. When neither of 
these conditions is satisfied, the concern may be well 
conducted and prosperous, but it is not co-operative. 
It does not help in the slightest degree to solve the problem 
of labour. It does nothing to remove the causes which 
from time to time paralyse industry, or to lessen the evils 
which competition brings in its train. What, for example, 
is to ensure the Wholesale Society against a strike on the 
part of its workmen? At this moment, it may be, they 
are content with their wages. But supposing they cease 
to be content with them—and we know that the moment 
they think that higher wages may be had for the asking, 
they will cease to be content with them—what difference 
will there be between the position of the Wholesale 
Society and that of any other employer? Good wages 
are not an absolute figure. They are simply the highest 
wages that the workman thinks he can obtain. The 
Wholesale Society may, of course, say that they never 
intend to resist a demand for a rise, and in this way, no 
doubt, they might always avoid a strike. But this would 
be but a trifling advantage, since to go on trading on 
these terms would very soon spell ruin. No body of 
workmen could be trusted with the knowledge that 
they have only to ask in order to have. They would 
inevitably go on asking until their wages had swallowed 
up so much of the profits of the undertaking as 
to deprive the shareholders of all inducement to con- 
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tinue working. There is no escape, therefore, for the 
Wholesale Society from the process by which wages are 
ordinarily fixed ; and the ultimate sanctions of that pro- 
cess are, on the side of the employers, withdrawal from 
business, and on the side of the men, withdrawal from 
work. Beyond a doubt, therefore, we shall one day 
be confronted by that contradiction in terms, a strike of 
the workmen in the employ of a Co-operative Society. 
What, again, is to protect the Wholesale Society against 
the competition of other joint-stock Companies calling 
themselves—with equal reason, or want of reason—co- 
operative? The Wholesale cannot expect to keep to 
itself so profitable a trade as the supply of the Distributive 
Societies. There will be a constant inducement to rival 
agencies to manufacture the same goods, and to tout for 
custom by manufacturing them at a lower price. All the 
hopes originally built upon the substitution of Co-opera- 
tion for competition will be destroyed, for competition will 
have its full course within the co-operative field. 

The opponents of profit-sharing profess themselves afraid 
that its adoption would create “a working-class aristo- 
cracy,” meaning, if we understand them rightly, that the 
workmen employed on this system would be better off than 
those employed on the ordinary system, including in many 
cases the shareholders in the Wholesale themselves. This 
is in itself an admission that profit-sharing benefits the 
working man, and it also is a curious example of how 
words can frighten. How could the world be sooner 
converted to Co-operation than by making it evident 
that its effect is to make Co-operators a working-class 
aristocracy? But the argument is really worthless, 
because it leaves out of sight the fact that this working- 
class aristocracy would admit of indefinite multiplication. 
As Co-operation extended, more and more workmen would 
be admitted to a share in its advantages. The workmen 
in the employ of the Wholesale Society might be members 
of an aristocracy in the first instance, but as employment 
on these exceptional terms became more common, the 
aristocracy would tend to become a democracy. If no 
reform is to be effected until it can be carried out at one 
and the same time over all England or Europe, there will 
be no amelioration in the existing order of things. 
Changes for the better are necessarily experimental. 
They affect a few at first, and more afterwards. The 
present attitude of the Wholesale Society is purely selfish. 
Having got hold of a good thing, they have no intention 
of sharing it with anybody else. In coming to this 
decision, we quite admit that they are no worse than their 
neighbours. But then, their neighbours do not call them- 
selves Co-operators. If the Wholesale Society will cease 
trading under a false name, we will never say another 
word against it. 


THE WOES OF HOUSE-BUILDING. 


O one who has built a house, or indeed had anything to 

do with bricks and mortar, will fail to feel a certain 
sympathy for Colonel North. He may have been “ lordly,” as 
Lord Coleridge suggests, in his ideas, and may have refused 
to trouble his head with tiresome details; but all the same, 
any one who has had an experience in any way similar will 
understand his annoyance in finding that a house which he 
imagined was going to cost him at the very most £60,000, 
had actually left him £115,000 out of pocket. In one or two 
particulars, however, Colonel North’s experience was dif- 
ferent from that of mankind in general. Asa rule, the man 
who sets out to build a house has an elaborate series of 
estimates prepared, and for weeks and months lives in an 
atmosphere dazzled with the brilliant reds and blues of 
ground-plans and elevations, and made odorous by those 
strange-smelling papers and calicoes in which architects 
revel. At last, however, the pomp and circumstance of 
planning ends in a contract under which some enterprising 
builder undertakes that, in consideration of a certain sum of 
money, in exact accordance with the plans, a house shall be 
produced by a certain day. Nothing could possibly seem 
more businesslike. There appears no sort of loophole for 
extra expenditure, and the householder in posse congratu- 
lates himself upon the fact that he knows exactly where 
he stands as to the outlay on his house. Unfortunately, 
however, this is not really the case. A year later, 
the householder in expectancy finds that his liabilities 
very greatly exceed the amount of the contract. Yet 
the builder has done nothing illegal, and has made no 
overcharge. How, then, is the difference between the sum 








named in the contract and the money actually spent to be 
accounted for? As a rule, simply and solely by the fact 
that the proprietor has taken an interest in and has 
watched the progress of the building operations. It is 
not in human nature for a man to watch his own house 
being built, and not to criticise and demand altera- 
tions. As a rule, he has not really understood the 
plans in the very least. His reason may have com- 
prehended that a sort of very neat octopus represents a 
staircase, and that gaps with jagged edges mean door- 
ways; but for all that, he has entirely failed to realise 
“ how things will look” when they are up. When, then, 
the proprietor and his women-folk stand for the first time 
in the drawing-room, the walls of which are some 3 ft. 
high, it is ten to one that they find a dozen fatal mistakes. 
The father of the family realises that the place destined 
for his evening arm-chair will be in an awful draught if 
“that window is kept where it is begun.” Again, his wife 
declares that it is quite impossible to have the doors cutting 
up the walls as they do, and emphatically asseverates that 
“she is sure she could never have agreed to such an absurd 
idea.” At this moment, the ever-obliging builder steps 
up and points out that the suggested alterations 
can very easily be made. They will, he is sure, be 
great improvements, and the additional expense will be 
trifling if only the proposed changes are made at once. 
Can it be wondered that they are adopted? But when 
once pater and materfamilias have tasted blood, their 
appetite for change is not easily checked. Every fresh 
visit to the house makes a new series of variations to the 
contract. Doors are opened here, bow-windows thrown out 
there, passages are turned, roofs sloped differently, and fire- 
places shifted, entirely regardless of the original plan. But 
though each new change seems a small matter, the total is 
a very large one, and sometimes nearly doubles the con- 
tract sum. Happy is the man who escapes with an addition 
of 20 per cent. to the contract price; thrice blessed he who 
gets off for 10 per cent.! There is, we believe, only one 
instance of a would-be householder managing to build his 
house for the amount of the estimate. His plan was as 
follows. Having signed the contract and informed the 
contractor that he should insist strictly upon the time 
clause, he went abroad and refused to hold any com- 
munication with his builder, except by answering the 
most tempting suggestions for modifications of the plans 
by the simple formula :—“ Whatever happens, keep strictly 
to the contract. Do nothing more than you have agreed 
to do. I will see that you do nothing less.” In this way, 
and in this way only, is it possible to ensure that a house 
shall be built for the contract price. 

Oddly enough, Colonel North went away while his house 
was building, though with very different results from those 
we have just mentioned. Unfortunately for him, he made 
no valid contract as to the maximum sum to be expended 
on his house, but in effect left the architect carte blanche. 
As far as we can gather from the evidence, Colonel North, 
millionaire-like, gave general instructions that a stately 
palace was to rise at Eltham during his absence in Chili, 
but would not trouble his head about details. He was 
determined the house should be begun before he started, 
but he did not insist upon having a definite estimate. In 
their original conversations, it appears that Colonel North 
and his architect sketched out a house which the architect 
said would cost, he thought roughly, about £30,000. This 
was apparently the sort of sum which was first meant by 
Colonel North, though he soon doubled it, and made, as 
he thought, £60,000 his extreme limit. Yet, as we have 
noted above, when Colonel North returned from Chili, he 
found that this extended sum had been exceeded by some 
£55,000. At first sight, it may seem as if the architect 
must have been to blame, and that after such sums as 
£30,000 and £60,000 had been mentioned, he ought not 
to have spent £115,000 without a special reference to his 
client. Possibly this is the view of the case which we 
ought in strictness to take. We expect, however, that the 
circumstances afford Mr. Cutler, the architect, nearly as 
good a defence in morals as he had in law. Practically, 
Colonel North’s journey to Chili, and his refusal to 
consider plans and estimates or to hear about de- 
tails, left Mr. Cutler in the position of the person 
building the house. He knew generally that Colonel 
North was a very rich man, and wanted a really magnifi- 
cent house. It is hardly a subject for wonder, then, that 
as the house was being built, the expenditure grew and 
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grew. We all know that, while a house is in a condition 
which renders it still possible to introduce modifications 
and extensions of the original design, a hundred sugges- 
tions for improvement crop up. But this being so, would 
it be wonderful if an architect placed as was Mr. Cutler 
gradually extended the scope of his plan, and added 
magnificence after magnificence to the house? Suppose 
him confronted with the question: ‘ Shall I or shall I not 
make a particular change?’ If he makes it, he feels that 
the house will be immensely improved. He has, too, no 
cut-and-dried plan by which he can check himself, for his 
discretion is little less than absolute. Again, his employer 
is abroad, and hates details. Under these circumstances, 
there would be nothing strange in an architect con- 
cluding that it was his duty to do his best by the 
house, even if he increased the expense. After all, 
is it not his business to build a palace worthy of a 
millionaire? But the architect has only to give in to 
this feeling a dozen times or so, to double the sum 
which, though he has forgotten, his client remembers 
as the outside limit. 

There is thus no reason to think that Mr. Cutler in- 
tended to take any unfair advantage of Colonel North. 
He was to blame, no doubt, in not insisting upon having 
a clear understanding as to the limit of expense which he 
might incur. A man of ultra-scrupulousness would, 
indeed, have refused to work under any other conditions. 
Still, under the circumstances, the mistake committed by 
Mr. Cutler was not a very grave one. On the other hand, 
we can well understand Colonel North’s annoyance. He 
ought, of course, to have secured himself by a condition as 
to a maximum placed in the written agreement with his 
architect. He trusted, however, to Mr. Cutler not to 
incur exorbitant expenditure, and to protect his (Colonel 
North’s) interests. A situation of this kind arises too 
often between men who both mean to act honourably, to 
make it’ necessary to conclude that the right is wholly on 
one side. Taking all things together, then, we cannot 
condemn the verdict of the jury, though at the same time 
we may feel that a man of sensitive feeling would have 
refused to claim his commission in regard to the expendi- 
ture alleged to be excessive. In any case, the action 
should be a lesson to builders of houses to have everything 
in black-and-white; and to architects, not to assume that 
the better and more magnificent a house is made, the more 
pleased will be the man who has to pay the bill. 








M. RENAN’S IRONICAL CONCEPTION OF 
IMMORTALITY. 

HE more M. Renan is studied, the less he seems to be in 

any real sense a religious teacher at all, unless that 

spirit of airy caprice which is of the essence of the fairy-tale 
may be admitted as a constituent of true religion; and this is 
just what M. Renan wishes us to believe, and what any one 
who has any real faith absolutely repudiates. To us, religion 
means first of all something which binds, something which is 
not elastic to our will, something which we cannot vary, as we 
vary our pleasures and our tastes and our lighter reveries. To 
M. Renan, apparently, religion, if it is anything, is a mid- 
summer night’s dream, a kind of fairy-tale which he can vary as 
the colours vary in a bubble, or the hum of the insects in a 
garden varies its attraction for the ear. On Sunday there was 
a gathering of the Provencal enthusiasts at Sceaux, near 
Paris. The Society who call themselves the Félibres of Paris, 
and who hope to revive the Provengal language as the language 
of aliterature peculiar to the South of France, celebrated their 
anniversary at Sceaux; and the Félibres were generous enough 
to associate with themselves the Bretons who cultivate the 
language and religion of Celtic Brittany with the same tender 
enthusiasm with which the Provengals cultivate the language 
and religion of Languedoc. M. Renan was chosen to deliver an 
address, and while saying many true and graceful things about 
the local legends and associations which, instead of undermining 
the larger patriotism, really fill the larger patriotism with 
new significance, and lend the passion of home, as it were, to 
what would be otherwise its too abstract conceptions, he 
indulged himself in talking of the immortal life after a fashion 
which shows clearly enough that the immortal life has no 
serious meaning for him at all. He ended thus :—“I 
am old; I have reached the tim? when one ought to dream of 





during the life eternal. That will be solong! It is, limagine, 

the last images which will be the most tenacious, and which will 

fill our immortal soul during the ages that never end. Well, 

I have at this moment under my eyes most charming images; 

Iam going to cherish them with the utmost care; I hope to place 

your festival of 1891 amongst the subjects on which I shall 

ponder through all eternity.” Doubtless M. Renan was not 
serious. To us, he never seems to be serious when he 
talks of religion. He treats religious themes with the same 
light, airy, and arbitrary touch with which he might manipu- 
late a fairy-tale. But he could hardly have shown how little 
serious he is in dealing with the immortal life, better than 
by suggesting that the spirit is to have its latest 
thoughts, however trivial they may be, perpetuated and 
petrified, as it were, through all eternity, and that he himself 
may perhaps be occupied during the ages that never end, with 
the sunny dreams of Provence and the language in which the 
Troubadours sang their rather extravagant songs of love and 
chivalry, or even with the gloomier, but not less arbitrary, 
traditions and superstitions of Brittany. Doubtless, in a 
graceful way, M. Renan wanted to intimate that the immortal 
life is a mere dream. That exclamation of his concerning 
eternity, “Ce sera si long!” betrays his real drift. And, 
indeed, that notion of occupying himself to all eternity with 
picturesque costumes, and the dialect and associations of the 
most showy, the least solid and durable, of all earthly 
kingdoms, indicates frankly enough the irony of the 
mood in which he was indulging. ‘Let me not attack 
formally the belief in immortality,’ he seems to say. ‘There 
is enough and too much of serious argument of that kind. 
Let me assume it as all true, and make it seem ridicu- 
lous by complimenting these good people with the assurance 
that I should like to be thinking of their féte-day and its 
motley gaieties to all eternity. Human life is a sort of caprice, 
sometimes dignified, sometimes grotesque. If it is to have an 
immortality at all, it is just as likely that its more capricious 
attitudes will be caught and stereotyped as any other,—just 
as a butterfly is chloroformed and then pinned in a natural- 
ist’s collection. Icannot imagine myself immortal, but if Iam 
to be, I think I should be just as likely to be always dreaming 
of bright costumes, and fairy pageants, and lively masques, 
and passionate Southern vocabularies, and all the vivid romance 
of chivalry, as of anything else. And it is much better to 
hint to these good people indirectly, of what evanescent stuff 
their religious dreams are made, than to direct any serious 
assault on their religion.” And no doubt it is hardly possible 
to undermine a traditional religious belief more effectually than 
by this ironic mode of assuming that though the popular belief 


in human immortality may be true, there is nothing in man - 


that is not absolutely trivial, nothing in him deserving of 
the eternity with which he is, as a matter of course, 
credited. And this is what M. Renan sets himself to show 
from beginning to end. At the very opening of his address, 
he says that, after having reflected long on “the Infinite 
which surrounds us,’ he has arrived at the conclusion 
that nothing is more certain than that we shall never 
know much about it; “but an infinite goodness penetrates 
life, and I am persuaded that the moments which man gives 
to joy ought to count amongst those in which he responds best 
to the views of the Eternal.” And he evidently means by 
joy, joy of the butterfly kind, the joy which the sun brings to 
the creatures who can bask in it, the joy which picturesque 
celebrations bring to those who love festivity and social gaiety, 
the joy which all literary renaissance brings with it in “ this 
age,” as M. Renan terms it, “of the resurrection of the 
dead.” The notion of a soul fixed in contemplating to all 
eternity the gaieties of an anniversary celebration of the 
foundation of a Provencal society, is so plainly ironical, that 
we rather suspect that it must have given offence to all the 
genuine Christians, if there were any, amongst “the Félibres 
of Paris.” It was like suggesting that the soul should live 
for ever in the perception of a sweet scent, or a rich tone, or 
a graceful group, or a fair flower. That is a great descent 
even from the conception of worth by which M. Renan 
measures the present life of man. “Every one,” he says, “is 
worth more or less in proportion to the joys which he has 
tasted in the beginning of life, to the share of goodness which 
he has experienced from those round him.” But the share of 
goodness which men have experienced in the early part of 


urnishing one’s head with the thoughts which will occupy it | their life from those round them, involves elements a vast 
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deal richer and deeper than the contemplation of the gaieties 
of a Provencal celebration; and one perceives, therefore, that 
M. Renan thinks the sweet thoughts of the eternal life are 
likely to be made up of material much more trivial and evanes- 
cent than the experiences upon which the worth of human 
character depends. That is one way in which he trains his 
hearers to depreciate the prospect of immortality. The worth 
of human life, he says, is to be measured by the share it has 
had in the goodness of those by whom the period of childhood 
has been surrounded ; but the worth of immortality is to be 
measured by the worth of the pleasurable images which 
happen to be uppermost in the mind at the close of the human 
career. Tenderness, goodness, human affections of the highest 
order, enter into the substance of the one; the capricious 
amusements which most impress themselves on old men’s 
memory will determine the value of the other. In both cases 
alike it is the amount of joyous experience which measures 
the worth of the result; but the joyous experiences of age 
being to the joyous experiences of youth as moonlight is to 
sunlight, or as water is to wine, the long immortality of those 
at least who die in old age, will necessarily be somewhat fade 
and tedious, if there is an immortality at all. That is what 
M. Renan’s language suggests, though he does not say it 
plainly out. 

What M. Renan ignores is, that all serious belief in immor- 
tality is founded on the conviction that the human heart craves 
rest on an eternal righteousness and blessedness the communion 
with which is by no manner of means a light pleasure of that 
butterfly order to which he chooses to attribute all the signi- 
ficance of finite immortality. The “beatific vision” isa vision 
for which finite minds can only be prepared by suffering or 
willingness to suffer,—indeed, by the kind of suffering or 
willingness to suffer of which we have had a divine example. 
The only preparation for immortality is experience of a 
diametrically opposite kind from that on which M. Renan 
dilates with a sort of epicurish cynicism as the possible amuse- 
ment of a wearisome eternity. To learn to fathom the depth 
of even the deéper human characters is a process which in- 
volves a great capacity for voluntary suffering. But to learn 
to grow up from the human standard of righteousness to the 
divine, is a process which involves the willing carrying of a 
cross in the infinite agony and blessedness of which M. Renan 
has long ago ceased to believe. Of course, having once reduced 
our nature to the level in which the capacity for ephemeral 
gaiety is all in all, he finds no difficulty in making the pros- 
pect of immortality look as absurd for man as it would be for 
the butterfly itself. 





THE NEW CHIEF RABBI. 

TF\HERE is something very captivating to the imagination 

in the accounts of the magnificent ceremony performed 
on Tuesday in the “ Cathedral Synagogue” of London, and in 
the presence of the “ United Hebrew Congregation of the 
British Empire,” on the installation of the new Chief Rabbi, 
who receives, the papers say, a salary of £2,000 a year. 
We are all apt to talk a great deal of the “fusing” and 
“levelling” and “absorbing” tendencies of modern civilisa- 
tion, and to think that in a few years we shall all be alike, all 
intermarrying, all equal, and all professors of a creed without 
dogmas, except that science alone is certainly true, and that 
it is good to be kind to the poor. Yet, here in Aldgate, 
in the very centre of London commerce, we have an im- 
mense collection of visible persons—thirteen hundred the 
reporters say—who are all pure-blooded Asiatics, yet all 
Englishmen in that they think in English and pursue the 
varied careers and perform all the varied duties of English- 
men, assembled to instal in the words of an Asiatic language, 
to the sound of Asiatic hymns, and with the forms of an 
Asiatic ritual, much of which is far older than Christianity, 
an ecclesiastic for whose position and office Europe offers no 
precise analogue, and even Asia, though she approaches nearer 
in the Sheikh ul Islam, provides no exact parallel. And it is 
not only probable but nearly certain, that a thousand years 
hence they will be doing it still; that while they will become 
more English and more visible in English life, and more 
important in all departments of English effort, they will 
remain Hebrews, with thoughts in them as much apart 
from those of the snub-nosed Saxons, as if they had 
never quitted Palestine, or the Temple had never been 
destroyed. The efforts of their conquerors to compel them 





into fusion, continued fiercely and resolutely for seventeen 
hundred and fifty years, counting from Hadrian, have failed, 
and in the belief of all who know them will hereafter fail, as 
will also the far wiser, and for Jews more dangerous, effort to 
absorb them through perfect or imperfect toleration. Speaking 
all languages, knowing all cultures, living amongst all races, 
imbibing all patriotic prejudices, and assimilating all peculiari- 
ties of any civilisation, the Hebrews display a capacity for 
mental aloofness which, through all the varied temptations of 
all the ages, still keeps them rigidly apart. There is nothing 
in the least like it in history, for the Armenians, who are as 
old and as separate, have not been exposed like the Jews to 
the disintegrating pressure of the great white civilisations, 
and the Parsees, who have now stood alone for twelve hundred 
years, are not accepted by their white protectors, as Jews 
are, as essentially equal to themselves. The incurable pre- 
jadice of colour—which must in the earliest ages have been 
stronger even than at present, or each colour would not have 
taken a continent for its exclusive habitat—does not divide the 
Hebrews from the Europeans, yet they stand as distinct from 
them as from the Negro. Nor has there ever been an ex- 
planation of this durability in the Jew—other, of course, 
than the simple one of continuous miracle performed by God 
for some purpose to be revealed in his own time—which in the 
least satisfies or convinces any reflecting mind. It is not the 
result of creed, for their creed, after all, is indistinguishably 
close to that of the majority of the Unitarians and Theists 
who have existed in almost all countries and all ages, and a 
large section of modern Jews would confess that they were 
either materialists or agnostics. To say it is a result of race 
is only to push back the difficulty, for why should a special 
race, pressed by every variety of influence to give way, hold 
itself in every country, to its own social and material hurt, 
determinately and continuously apart? No white race has 
done it except the English, and the English have never 
been tempted by finding themselves lost amid superior 
numbers of an equal civilisation and a similar colour. 
In Ireland, where they were lost, and where there was 
no barrier of colour, they either huddled together or be- 
came with singular rapidity more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves. It cannot be pride of race alone, though that has 
operated powerfully, for, as their own writers have pointed out, 
great numbers of Jews dislike themselves for being Jews, are 
in a certain way ashamed of themselves—Heine was, for 
example, during part of his career—yet remain Jews just as 
firmly as those among them who believe, as so many Jews do 
now in Kénigsberg, that they are destined ultimately, and 
after no long interval, to rule and guide all the races of 
mankind. It is not mere unreceptiveness, such as at the 
present day will keep a colony of Chinamen perfectly separate 


‘among all sorts of mankind, for the Jew is exceptionally re- 


ceptive of national cultures, no German being so German, no 
Frenchman so French, no Italian so Italian, as the German or 
French or Italian Jew. He even bridges the great gulf between 
East and West, there being Jews, and Jews of rank, in the 
community who have lived, perhaps are living, both the Asiatic 
and the European life. Nor is it, as has been repeatedly 
said by enemies of the race, mere hostility to Christianity, 
kept alive through centuries by savage persecution, for per- 
secution converts feeble races, and the Jew has withstood the 
Arab, who is his half-brother, as resolutely as he has with- 
stood the Christian. Mahommed found them as hopeless as 
did Torquemada, a fact the more notable because the Jews 
have never as individuals been absolutely confident in their 
own stubbornness, but have dreaded and hated proselytisers, 
and kept up, to avoid fallings away, a very strict system of 
family discipline, and many practices intended only to foster 
segregation. They have, too, had much deeper and more 
lasting differences among themselves than the world is 
generally aware. Differing schools of thought, or differences 
about discipline and ritual, have divided them at least as 
effectually as Catholic is divided from Protestant; while 
there is one difference still subsisting socially, though we 
presume, as the Synagogues are united, it has died away theo- 
logically, which is, or rather has been, of the nature of a 
difference of caste, in the Hindoo acceptation of the word. 


There is plenty of literature about the difference between 
the Sephardim and Ashkenazim, the Spanish and German 
Jews, the Brahmins and Sudras of Judaism, but we have never 
met with an explanation as to the origin of the distinction 
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which seemed so much as reasonable. That it exists is acknow- 
iedged on all hands, and is, indeed, as undeniable as any other 
social distinction, the “Spaniard” ranking definitely above 
the “German” in the community,—so definitely that an 
entrance by marriage among Sephardim is an object of 
ambition among the Ashkenazim sufficient to be weighed 
against great differences of pecuniary position. It is affirmed, 
also—principally, of course, by Sephardim—that there is a 
substantive difference between the castes; that the “ Spaniard ” 
is more intellectual than the “ German,” has loftier aspirations, 
and possesses in particular more of the capacity for becoming a 
cultivated gentleman. The painters, they say, who would paint 
an idealised Jew, find a model only among Sephardim. Those 
‘opinions, whether true or false—a subject upon which we have 
not knowledge enough to form a final opinion, individual 
Jewish families displaying internally the widest differences, 
not only of physique, but of what we call “caste ”—point to 
a difference of birth as the ultimate origin of the difference in 
grade; but then, of what kind can such a difference be? In 
some way, which among a people with such persistent tradi- 
tions is to us inexplicable, the Jews have lost their pedigrees, 
are uncertain even of tribal distinctions, and do not, we 
believe, number in their ranks one single family which can 
count back with anything approaching to evidence, to the time 
of the last Dispersion. A noble Jewish family, in the heraldic 
sense, cannot be said to exist, and if it did, could not cover the 
whole of the Sephardim. Lord Beaconsfield’s explanation, that 
the Jews of the Mediterranean numbered among them nobles 
and statesmen, while their brethren in Germany and Poland 
were practically slaves, is no explanation at all, for there must 
have been all grades among the Jews of Granada and Seville ; 
and while the majority of the peoples of Europe were serfs 
once, the fact has left no distinction of the same kind. He 
himself was certainly of the Sephardim, though he looked as 
if he had sprung from the other side, and though his careful 
inquiries in Venice did not, we believe, show, at least in any 
producible way, that his ancestors had occupied very pro- 
minent positions. We find it difficult to believe that an 
accident of residence, or even a difference in the bitterness 
of persecution between one place and another, could establish 
a difference of caste, more especially as it is the Ashkenazim 
who have in our day made money and won power and 
place, and we should, if there were evidence for it, rather 
trust the explanation once forwarded to us by a learned 
Jewish lady. She said she believed the tradition which 
made of the Sephardim the descendants of Judah, while 
the Ashkenazim sprang from the Ten Tribes, an explanation 
which would give us a clue to many difficult points in Jewish 
history. If we take the Jews of Eastern Europe to be 
‘the descendants of the earlier Dispersions, and those of the 
Western Mediterranean to be the heirs of Titus’s victims, we 
account for the whole nation, and get rid of the hundred 
myths which have so greatly agitated the exponents of 
prophecy about the lost Ten Tribes. But then, is there a 
particle of sound historical evidence for that theory? It is 
not to be proved out of the printed records, and if any 
Jewish families had remained unbroken through the centuries, 
and had kept records, both of which suppositions are possible, 
though unlikely, descendants of the Princes of the Captivity, 
who were of the House of David, having lasted—teste Gibbon— 
into the fifteenth century, the Jews would know it, and all 
obscurity would disappear. As it is, all that is known is that 
a great cleavage did exist among Jews, the origin of which has 
been forgotten, and that it is passing away, though it still 
leaves deep traces upon the social life of the nation. 


It is a curious fact, curious because so entirely at variance 
with the popular fancy on the subject, that the Jews have 
never risen since the last Dispersion. All through the ages, 
from the day when the Cesar was asked to banish them from 
Italy because they were emptying the peninsula of circulating 
medium, down to our own time, we hear of Jews who were 
making very large sums of money, and making them, as 
hostile neighbours thought, out of the Christians around. 
The idea of their special talent for accumulation has, indeed, 
become a tradition which it would be impious to disturb, even 
if it had not been illustrated by Shakespeare and affirmed by 
Lord Beaconsfield. Nevertheless, the body of the Jews must 
in all ages have been hideously poor, poor to extremes of 
penury ; and poor, though even our proverbs assume them rich, 
they remain to this day. Ninety-nine Jews in a hundred 





throughout the world, if assured 30s. a week per family, 
would think themselves suddenly enriched. They have no 
country, and a country is a large estate; they bave no property 
beyond small savings, and their wages are beaten down by the 
antipathy of all around them to the lowest figure which the 
poorest Gentile will take for the same work. The mass of them 
exist everywhere, as they exist in London, by working excessive 
hours for wages which are a shame to those who pay them, 
wages only just above those earned by women,—a fact which, 
when the question of their enduring separateness is considered, 
ought to be carefully remembered. The Jews, who love 
wealth and easy lives as much as any race in the world, have 
held out for what they thought right, not only against the 
persecution, but the poverty of eenturies on end. We wonder 
if the English and their Yankee cousins would, under equal 
pressure, have displayed the same unshrinking firmness. An 
auto-da-fé is bad to bear, but at least it ends the victim. 
Imagine the workhouse for ten centuries, with liberty to leave 
it for saying a credo, and then reckon up the fortitude of the 
people who, after passing through all that, on Tuesday saw 
their Chief Rabbi led up the Synagogue by a Jewish Peer of 
Parliament, and yet sang their responses in words which 
showed that of themselves they had surrendered no jot of 
their separateness either of race or creed! 





TOO LATE—TOO SOON! 

LD age is not accepted as a universal plea for exemption 
from eriticism; otherwise the nineteenth century, 
already in its last decade, might well ask for a little more 
mercy and forbearance from its many fault-finders. So far, 
however, are its critics from showing it any indulgence on the 
score of its many years, that they are for ever casting its age 
in its teeth, and holding it up as the chief cause of their com- 
plaints and their reproaches. Whatever folly or eccentricity 
the world may indulge in, is immediately branded as fin de 
siecle, and explained as the outcome of the senile dotage of 
the time. The fast-ebbing life of a century is given as a 
reason for the grotesqueness or the scantiness of woman’s 
garments, for the imbecility of man’s philosophy, for the 
waywardness of his art. This way of accounting for our 
present shortcomings is possibly as good as any other; but, 
for our part, we confess that we are becoming rather tired 
of hearing the epithet of fin de siecle applied to every 
doubtful innovation, every new absurdity that happens 
to be introduced after the year ’91,—the more so because, 
after all, we have only just arrived at the year ’91, 
and have yet another nine years to listen, we suppose, 
to the same cry crescendo. The last complaint that has 
been levelled against the venerable sinner is not even well 
founded. Perhaps, as it has found a place in the pages of last 
Saturday’s Scotsman, it may only be intended for a specimen 
of Scotch humour, and have a meaning less serious than the 
language in which it is couched. “Too late in everything is 
the leading fault of the declining years of the nineteenth 
century,” says the Scotsman. Alas for the poor century !—not 
only, then, is it a dotard, but it is to be called a laggard as well. 
Society, according to the Scotsman, gets up too late in the 
morning, dines too late in the evening, goes to bed too late at 
night, and finally takes its holiday too late in the year. 
Society might be guilty on all those counts, and yet not justify 
the verdict of “ Too late in everything ;” indeed, we should be 
disposed to hold the contrary opinion, and still think that, 
on the whole, the chief characteristic of our age is not 
a disposition to lag, but rather a headlong and imprudent 
impulsiveness,—not that it does things too late, but that it 
does them too soon and in too great a hurry. And of the two 
faults, we candidly confess that we ourselves prefer that of 

being too late to that of being too soon. 

Solomon never uttered a wiser saying than did the modern 
philosopher who adjured his fellow-men “never to do to-day 
what could possibly be put off to the morrow.” Wise is the 
counsel that the night brings with it; many are the changes 
that take place in twenty-four hours; letters answer them- 
selves; words that are unanswered, are soon forgotten ; actions 
that are undone, bring no regret. Raw haste is for ever 
tumbling into pitfalls; leisurely delay picks its own path and 
walks serenely. Even the fact that life is short, is but an 
additional reason for taking it quietly: no one makes his life 
longer by rushing through it. If life be easy and plea- 
sant, the more pleasant it is to saunter through it; if life 
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be beset with difficulties, the more reason is there to travel 
with caution and deliberation. As the copy-book philosopher 
has justly observed, “ Procrastination is the mother of 
invention:” if a man only puts off doing a thing long enough, 
he may invent a hundred more pleasant ways of doing it, or 
he may even invent a hundred reasons for not doing it at all. 
For which are the greater evils, those that are consequent on 
being too late, or those that follow upon being too soon? One 
hears often of people who escape railway accidents by missing 
their train; never do we hear of one who escapes by arriving 
too soon for it. Too late misses the object that it desired, 
but also escapes from possible disappointment or disaster; 
too soon may accomplish the end in view, and then 
discover that it was undesirable after all. But, to return 
to the tendency of the age, does any one really consider 
that it shows an inclination to lag behind, to be too late in 
everything? We should have thought that it erred very con- 
siderably on the other side. If it only had leisure to repent, 
it would always be repenting what it had done in haste. We 
of to-day live in a perfect frenzy of hurry; we can never go 
quickly enough; we are for ever discovering short-cuts to re- 
form, improvement, and happiness in general, and straight- 
way plunging headlong into them; and when one after the 
other proves to be an impasse, we hastily turn aside and look 
for a new one. There is poverty in the land: quick, we rush 
to discover a means of making all men rich. Somebody or 
other offers to do it for us, if we will but give him so many 
thousands of pounds and our full confidence. “ Quick, 
give him the money,” is the cry, and a howl of indigna- 
tion is raised against those who beg us to stay our hand 
and reflect. There is drunkenness, and we. clamour to close 
all the public-houses. We are far too impatient to live 
the life ourselves, and watch the gradual improvement of 
our race; we long to push them from behind, to goad them 
on in the path of virtue with Acts of Parliament. And the 
same with our expressions of opinion: we rush in the wildest 
haste to deliver them, to administer praise or blame. If any 
man be accused, he is hoisted into the pillory, and pelted long 
before he has time to utter a word of defence; if any one 
please us, he is hailed as a hero, and loaded with honours and 
adulations, even before we know exactly what it is that be has 
done,—the result being that we are constantly making our- 
selves ridiculous; a result that matters the less in that we 
never really leave ourselves time to contemplate the ludicrous 
figure that we cut. In our private life, we are in no way 
better. We have never time to enjoy to-day, because we are 
always living in to-morrow; and when to-morrow comes, it 
finds all our attention fixed on the day after. -Too soon we 
rejoice; too soon we despond; and we are for ever either in 


one extreme or the other. Too soon we pour out our com- | 


plaints in the newspapers, too soon we bring accusations 
against our neighbours, too soon we try to push ourselves into 
the front ranks, even too soon do we wish to enjoy the fruits 
of the earth. The forced strawberry and the too early 
asparagus are typical of our hurrying appetite. How much 
more comfortable and pleasant a place the world would be, if 
we were only content to hurry less and enjoy more! And as 
it is with our actions, so it is with our speech: we are always 
speaking too soon, proclaiming our discoveries before they are 
made, crying “ Wolf!” before we are afraid, applauding success 
before we have seen it, or hissing failure when we have given 
it no hearing. No; the century may be old, but it is not 
palsied by age; its swiftness of tongue or feet, shows rather 
the rash enthusiasm of youth than the lagging delay of 
dawdling decrepitude. We wish rather for a change, that 
it would show a little disposition to dawdle,—and be too late. 
Perhaps, if people would only give a proper understanding to 
their proverbial philosophy, they might be induced to follow 
its precepts. “ Better late than never” does not mean that 
it is better to be too early; on the contrary, the precept 
should be continued, “and better never than too soon.” And 
so with that other moral saying, “It is never too late to 
mend,”—anybody who rightly considers it, will at once see 
the truth of the converse proposition, that it is nearly always 
too soon: it is little more than a warning against too hasty 
reforms. 


So the Scotsman thinks that society gets up and goes to 
bed too late. Well, that, after all, is a matter of opinion, 
and there is a good deal to be said on the side of the 
sluggard as well as on that of Dr. Watts. As regards 





the lateness of our holidays, the reproach is really un- 
merited. We are such a united people; our daily work, 
our business, our pleasure, are-all so inextricably mixed, 
that we are more or less forced to take our holiday at one 
and the same time. As a large proportion of our holiday- 
makers find their chief pleasure in slaying some of the 
inferior creation, we defer to their interests by taking our 
holiday when these poor animals are ready for the slaughter. 
If the Scotsman be really serious in his complaint, perhaps 
he will kindly turn his attention towards the manners 
of his own grouse and his deer, and persuade them, if 
possible, of the necessity of altering their way of life; for 
until they do so, we can hardly invade their country at 
an earlier period than we now do. Everybody knows that 
Switzerland is most beautiful in the late spring, but how 
can an unfortunate barrister take his family there when 
the Courts are still sitting; and if the Courts should rise 
then, and sit during August and September, what joy can 
other poor barristers derive from their dogs and guns? We: 
amuse ourselves as best we can; but if our best is not the 
best possible, surely it is more our misfortune than our fault, 
for man, as a wise Irishman has said, is not a bird that 
he can be in two places at the same time. As long as: 
“Scotland stands, as it did,” we have but little choice in 
the matter of our holidays; therefore, surely Scotland should 
be the last to reproach us for our dilatory arrival. The 
reproach is merely another instance of haste, of the tendency 
to blame too soon; how much better if it had waited too late, 
and had never reproached us at all! 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


NORTH BUCKS. 


(To tHe Epirorn or THE ‘“ SpEcTATOR,’’] 


Srr,—Things come about. A parishioner of mine who has a 
brother in Cornwall, lent me a Cornish paper animadverting 
in a leading article on your reference to my recent political 
action here. Also yesterday, in the Grosvenor Club, I read 
your further remarks upon the subject. 

Unhappily, ever since my neighbour, the Rev. C. W. Stubbs, 
left this part of the country, I seldom see the Spectator, 
which represents me politically more nearly than any other 
paper. But you appear to me to ignore, in the present crisis, 
the demoralising effect and the perplexing tangle of Liberals 
voting persistently Conservative, or at least persistently for the 
Conservative Party, and for its “pray-do-keep us-in-office” 
measures, while still sitting on Opposition benches, and calling 
themselves—and, indeed, really continuing in most cases to 
be—Liberals. They ought to feel like David when in the camp 
of Achish, but there is no slightest sign of the unpleasantness 
to them of their political propinquity to aliens and strangers. 
Conservatives are, of course, delighted with the Liberal 
Unionist support that barely stops short at Primrose 
Leaguism. But when what was meant to be temporary 
alliance threatens to become chronic inconsistency, the situa- 
tion begins to shift, and the Rubicon comes into view. Wilk 
Lord Hartington cross it, or remain for ever on its brink P 

Yes, I know quite well what you will say: ‘ Home-rule still 
overrides all other matters.’ Sir, with respect, it does not. 
Mr. Chamberlain said, convincingly enough, yesterday that 
its dead body is carried in front, but that that is all. Irishmen 
are made to half-believe that it is still the figure-head of the 
party, but even Archbishop Croke knows better. 

And if it were? Even then Liberal Unionists could do 
their work whenever “Fenian” or other unconstitutional and. 
separationist Home-rule came to the front. Do you for a 
moment believe that Mr. Gladstone could carry Home-rule in 
face of Conservative opposition and pertinacity, backed. by 
Liberal Unionist recurring (and not chronic) alliance ad hoc ? 
What is chiefly to be feared is that the Conservative Party 
will itself make a big bid for Irish votes by giving Ireland 
Home-rule under some euphemistic title, as it gives Free: 
Education under the name of “ assisted.” Our Liberal clothing. 
is being stolen from us while we bathe in the waters of 
Unionism so called, if helping Conservatives to keep hold of 
the reins in reality. 

The situation is so perplexing, that no Liberal Unionist: 
can possibly help being inconsistent one way or another. 
But some of us show suspicious felicity in Conservative toils. 
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If others manifest a little impatient desire to fall into anti- 
Conservative line, can you wonder, ought you to reprobate P— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Northmarston, June 24th. S. B. James. 

[Dr. James does not see that Tory Democracy or Conserva- 
tive Liberalism, whichever you like to call it, is really a great 
deal more progressive than Liberalism itself was before 1885. 
Moreover, he ignores the enormous and disastrous effect 
which would be produced in Ireland by the defeat of the 
present Government, even if Mr. Gladstone strove quite in 
vain to carry his Home-rule measure.—ED. Spectator. | 





FREE PRIMARY EDUCATION HIGHLY 
PROFITABLE. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpreraTor.’’] 

S1r,—Permit me to say that our experience of the results 
from the education of the British people in the past, seems 
to warrant the extension of the system more thoroughly in 
the future. In 1848, before there was any systematic attempt 
by the State towards the education of the people, the paupers 
of England and Wales were 1,700,000; but though the popula- 
tion has increased very largely, the number of paupers has 
fallen to 800,000, which, at a cost of £10 per head for main- 
tenance, effects a saving of £9,000,000 per annum. We find 
that both pauperism and crime, according to Parliamentary 
returns, have decreased by one-half, in proportion to the 
population, since 1870. We have now, for example, during 
that period lessened the number undergoing penal servitude 
by 4,739, and thus save the annual expense of £36 per head, 
besides the waste of their labour. This is only a small sample 
of the leakage that has been obviated. The case of the London 
School Board and its alleged extravagance may have a different 
aspect, if viewed in the light of these facts. 

I would humbly submit, Sir, that much of the special 
pleading in favour of so-called religious education is not in 
accordance with experience nor with facts. About sixty years 
since, the Church of Ireland and the Roman Catholic Church 
condemned the National schools as a godless system, but the 
Irish Presbyterians became connected with the Board. In 
the four Northern counties, the Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians are each about one-fourth of the population; but the 
Roman Catholics are now responsible for 57 per cent. of the 
crime, the Episcopalians 28, and the Presbyterians 15 per 
cent. The proportions of illiteracy are, respectively, 23, 12°9, 
and 5°6 per cent. 

The clergy in Victoria are very strongly opposed to secular 
education, which is entirely free, and under State supervision ; 
but the latest edition of “Hayter’s Statistics” shows that 
-crime is much more prevalent (as drunkenness is also) amongst 
the immigrant than the locally educated population. 

Though the suffrage is universal in Australia, the Govern- 
ment has effectually suppressed illegal combinations to pre- 
vent others from working who were satisfied with the terms 
mutually agreed upon.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cheltenham, June 23rd. CHARLES WILSON. 
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ARCHBISHOP TAIT.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
TxovucH Dr. Tait died in what we have come to consider only 
the beginning of old age (he had not completed his seventy- 
first year), he had had an unusually long episcopate. Of the 
Bishops who were on the bench in 1856, two only, Ollivant of 
Llandaff and Jackson of Lincoln, who succeeded him at London, 
survived him. These six-and-twenty years at London and Can- 
terbury were crowded with momentous events, and of all of 
them pars magna, we may almost say, maxima, fuit. We must go 
back to the days when English prelates were the chief ministers 
of the Sovereign, to find a Bishop who had to bear responsi- 
bilities so heavy. In the first year of his episcopate, he had 
to take a line on the Divorce question. Whether or no he 
was right, as the majority of English Churchmen probably 
think, in supporting the Bill, he certainly did his best to relieve 
the consciences of those opposed to it by supporting the com- 
promise which gave the clergy the liberty to refuse their 





* Life of Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury. By Randall 
‘Thomas Davidson, D.D., and William Benham, B.D. 2vols. London: Mac- 
moillan and Co, 1891, 





services for the marriage of divorced persons. In the same 
year he was bronght face to face with a controversy which 
haunted him, so to speak, up to his dying day, and which 
still seems remote from settlement, the controversy of 
Ritualism. It took an acute form, such as, happily, has not 
reappeared, at least with anything like the same virulence, in 
the riots at St. George’s-in-the-East. The biographers wisely 
refrain from telling the story of those disgraceful proceedings. 
They content themselves with describing the part which the 
Bishop took in restoring peace. His policy did not meet with 
unanimous approval. It would not perhaps be unjust to 
describe it as a policy of opportunism. To persuade the 
obnoxious rector to absent himself, and to put in a moderate 
curate, whose stipend he paid out of his own pocket, was not 
a heroic course; but it was at least prudent, disinterested, 
and, as far as the immediate object was concerned, eminently 
successful. And he had on his side language used by Dr. 
Pusey at about this same date, to the effect that he and his 
associates, the writers of the Tracts, “always deprecated any 
innovations in the way of conducting the services, anything of 
ritualism, or especially any revival of disused vestments.” 

An interval of peaceful hard work, typified, one might 
say, by the primary charge which took the portentous time 
of five hours in delivery, came to an end in 1860 with the 
publication of Essays and Reviews. There were things in the 
volume of a kind which would now pass unchallenged; there 
were others which would be generally distasteful now, and 
were far more offensive then. All were involved in one un- 
discriminating censure. Dr. Tait took part, as, indeed, did 
Bishop Thirlwall, in a general condemnation issued by the 
Bishops in answer to an address presented to them by the 
clergy of a rural deanery in Dorsetshire; but personally he 
had his distinguo. Dr. Temple’s essay, and Mr. Jowett’s, 
seemed to him practically innocent; Mark Pattison’s, found 
in any other company, would have escaped without blame, 
though perhaps one may now read something between the 
lines. In Convocation, the Bishop of London took up his 
natural réle of moderator. In particular he opposed, though 
in vain, the appointment of a committee to consider whether 
there were sufficient grounds for a synodical judgment on the 
book. Meanwhile, two of the essayists were prosecuted in the 
Court of Arches. Condemned there, they appealed to the 
Privy Council, where the Bishop of London had to sit as 
assessor. (It was in view of this contingency that the pro- 
ceedings in Convocation had been dropped.) There they were 
acquitted, and the Bishop of London, who had agreed with 
the lay Judges, while the Archbishops had dissented, was 
made the object of a storm of obloquy. This is what he 
thought of it :— 

“I feel my own vocation clear, greatly as I sympathise with the 

Evangelicals, not to allow them to tyrannise over the Broad 
Churchmen...... Ido not wonder at the outcry and alarm, 
but what are Bishops appointed for except to direct the clergy in 
times of alarm! I pray that I may never fall into the snare of 
following rather than leading the clergy of my diocese...... 
What is wanted is a deeply religious party...... The great 
evil is that the Liberals are deficient in religion, and the religious 
in liberality.” 
A few months before the acquittal of Messrs. Wilson and 
Rowland Williams, Dr. Colenso had been condemned in 
absentia by the Bishop of Cape Town and his assessors, and 
subsequently excommunicated. Convocation, acting in a great 
measure on the advice of Dr. Tait, who had with him Bishops 
Thirlwall, Harold Browne, and Jackson, refused to support 
him by the declaration that he demanded, that the Church of 
England was not in communion with Bishop Colenso. 
Throughout the controversy, which it would be useless to 
follow, he maintained his characteristic position. His bio- 
graphers write :— 

“ He made it clear from the first that he had no sympathy with 
Bishop Colenso’s opinions, and that his resistance to what he 
deemed the perilous high-handedness of Bishop Gray was no 
isolated act of merely personal or local significance. It was part 
of a definite and well-considered policy. The ecclesiastical 
despotism which he dreaded and opposed might take one form in 
South Africa, and some other form, not less mischievous, else- 
where ; and it was his deliberate opinion in later years that the 
restraints successfully imposed by himself and others upon the 
impetuous Metropolitan of Cape Town had had a wholesome and 
reassuring effect upon Colonial Churchmanship in every quarter 
of the globe.” 

On one point, certainly, connected with both the Williams 
and Wilson, and the Colenso cases, it will be generally agreed 
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that the Bishop’s action was salutary. In October, 1862, Mr. 
F. D. Maurice wrote to him announcing his intention to resign 
the incumbency of St. Peter’s, Vere Street. It is not easy to 
putin plain words Mr. Maurice’s motives for this step. He did 
not approve the teaching of the incriminated divines, yet many 
identified his views with theirs. To resign would, he thought, 
set him free to oppose them, without seeming to do so out of 
regard for his own position and emoluments. As the step 
would have been most certainly interpreted to mean exactly 
the opposite—that is, sympathy with the accused—not to 
speak of the loss that would follow the intermission of his 
regular teaching, the Bishop earnestly begged him to re- 
consider his decision. Though Mr. Maurice did not yield 
directly to this request, it doubtless influenced him, and 
shortly afterwards, to the great relief of his friends, he 
suspended his resignation. 

In October, 1868, Archbishop Longley died. Just fifteen 
days afterwards, Mr. Disraeli, whose Ministry was doomed, 
offered the Primacy to the Bishop of London, thus fulfilling 
early previsions, which, as the biographers remark, were 
curiously definite and frequent (see I., 41-42), of the elevation 
which Archibald Campbell Tait was ultimately to attain. 
He had at once to grapple with a great difficulty. A House of 
Commons had been returned pledged to disestablish the Irish 
Church, a measure which the House of Lords, if left to itself, 
would infallibly reject. Dr. Tait, as usual, grasped the facts 
of the case; he saw what could be done, and what could not. 
The ship must go, but save as much as you can from 
the wreck, was hisadvice. The friends of the Irish Church 
would not give up hope. Then the Queen intervened. 
In an admirable letter, written at her command by General 
Grey, she asked the Archbishop’s help in bringing about 
a settlement. To pass the second reading of the Bill, and 
amend it in Committee, had been all along his plan. It was 
so amended, and to a very considerable extent. Then the 
question arose,—Would the majority in the Commons accept 
the changes? The Archbishop worked on with unwearied 
patience and unfailing tact. At the very crisis of the negotia- 
tions, when “he was striving to mediate between the con- 
tending parties as represented by Lord Cairns and Mr. 
Gladstone, and was in almost hourly communication with the 
Queen,” he was called away to open the new chapel at the 
County School of Cranleigh. He performed this function with 
an ease and cheerfulness—so an eye-witness tells us—that 
gave no indication of the anxieties that pressed upon him. He 
returned to London next day, again acted the part of mediator 
and peacemaker, and had the satisfaction of getting all that 
circumstances made possible. But he was not satisfied. “ We 
have made the best terms we could, and thanks to the Queen, 
a collision between the two Houses has been averted; but a 
great occasion has been poorly used, and the Irish Church 
has been greatly injured without any benefit to the Roman 
Catholics.” (His own views, as has been said, were strongly 
in favour of concurrent endowment.) With the biographer’s 
remark that “ the whole episode is one eminently characteristic 
of tke Archbishop’s practical statesmanship,” no one, we 
think, will be disposed to disagree. 

In 1874, he made what was doubtless the great mistake of 
his life,—the introduction of the Public Worship Regulation 
Act. This subject has been so copiously discussed in the 
Spectator, that we may be excused for not now reverting to it. 
The chapter in which the history of the Act is given is both 
judicious and candid, and to it we would refer our readers, 
quoting from it a few sentences which point out one cause of 
the Archbishop’s error :— 

“Tt had always been his characteristic...... to fix his 
attention on the practical end in view, and to make comparatively 
light of what seemed to him the petty scruples of those who cared 
more than he did about the precise details of the path. Particulars 
of system or procedure which had, in the view of some, attained 
all the dignity of fundamental principles, appeared to him neither 
interesting nor important. On some occasions in his life this 
fixedness of aim and disregard of difficulties, real or imaginary, 
had stood him in good stead, and had resulted in complete success. 
But it was not always so. Riding thus rough-shod over the 


obstacles in his way, he unintentionally gave more pain than he 
was at all aware of, both to his opponents and his friends.” 


A far worse mistake than any committed by the Archbishop, 
and ten times more blameworthy, because the act of a profes- 
sional statesman, was Mr. Disraeli’s declaration that the Bill 
was intended “to put down Ritualism.” 

To go through the subjects which occupied the Arch- 





bishop’s attention during the fourteen years of his Primacy, 
would be to write the history of the Church of England. 
What a list of burning questions, some of them not yet by 
any means extinguished, do we find in the chronological table 
appended to these volumes! Besides those already men- 
tioned, we have, to speak of the period of the Primacy only, 
the agitation against the nomination of Dr. Temple, the 
Revisers’ Communion (the Vance-Smith case), the Voysey 
case, the Lectionary Bill, the Burial Bill, the Second Lambeth 
Conference, and ritual troubles perpetually recurring, and 
culminating in the imprisonment of Mr. Green. We will pass 
them over, and call our readers’ special attention to the 
delightful chapter in which Dr. Randall Davidson has 
recorded his experiences during the six years for which he 
acted as the Archbishop’s private chaplain and secretary. 
Dr. Davidson points out three characteristics of Dr. Tait. 
in dealing with the correspondence which is now the greatest 
burden of a Bishop’s life :— 


“ First, his invariable anxiety to regard the matter rathe- than 
the manner of every letter he received. ‘ Angry ? of course he is. 
Never mind that. What is it he asks me todo?’ The letter 
might be prosy and longwinded, or curt even to rudeness. It 
might be overflowing with personal grievances, or sternly reticent 
and reserved. It was all the same. ‘ What is his point? What. 
do you gather are the facts?’...... Next, I remember his 
constant anxiety that no letter should seem harsh or unkind. It 
used to be a joke among his secretaries that when he had written 
some severe or stern reply to a controversialist or complainant, 
he would always say to us, ‘ See if that is quite kind.” Butit was 
perfectly genuine, and again and again he has kept an official 
letter or memorandum back until the following day, saying, ‘ Let 
us see to-morrow morning whether it looks unkind.’ Or again—a 
very frequent order— Tell him he’s a consummate ass, but do it. 
very kindly” ..... The third characteristic which comes back 
to me in recalling the correspondence of those years is the un- 
failing humour with which he lightened the drudgery of every 
day. No amount of prosiness on the one hand or of petty ill-- 
temper and spitefulness upon the other could usually avail to 
spoil his quiet good-humour or provoke him into irritable replies. 
I doubt whether this had been quite the case in his earlier years, 
but in my secretarial time it was indisputably true. It was as 
though he was somehow upon a higher level, which set him above: 
the strife of tongues and pens. ‘Self-control’ would be a mis- 
leading description of what I mean. It was rather that he seemed, 
in almost every case, to stand outside the arena of the strife, and 
even to see it in a humorous rather than an irritating light. For: 
his more copious and angry correspondents he had a series of 
kindly pseudonyms of his own, though they were never whispered. 
beyond the walls of his study. I fancy I can hear him now dic- 
tating his grave replies to Jannes and Jambres, Socrates and 
Xantippe, Euodias and Syntyche, to Gil Blas, and Meg Merrilies, 
and Uncle 'l'om. To suppose that there was in this habit the 
slightest vestige of contempt or flippancy, with respect either to 
the matters or the men with whom he had to do, would be alto- 
gether to misapprehend him. But the strain of monotonous work, 
and the tension of difficult situations, may oftentimes be lightened 
and relaxed by one who has a keen, and withal a good-natured,, 
eye for the humorous side of even the gravest facts of life. It is 
perhaps a rare quality in ecclesiastics, and in most men it is not 
without its peril. In the Archbishop it was accompanied by an 
earnestness so intense, and a sympathy so tender, that I do not 
believe he ever, in this particular way, gave a moment’s pain to- 
any one.” 


Of his action as a whole, various opinions will be held; but 
few will dissent from the judgment expressed by one who 
differed from him greatly on not afew matters of importance : 


« But when we think of the manner in which, born and bred in 
a different communion, he gradually learned, in a time of great 
difficulty, to understand and even to sympathise with all the 
varieties of the English Church, and of his constantly increasing 
determination to do justice to them all—a determination which, I 
believe, would have gone much further, if his life had been pre- 
served; and when we remember his strong hold on the laity, no 
less than upon the affection and respect of the clergy, I cannot 
help believing that, in the opinion of all parties, very few Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury have for centuries discharged the duties of 
that great post with so much dignity, ability, and devotion.” 


It was a fitting conclusion to such a life that its last act, his 
successful intercession with Mr. Mackonochie to avoid a 
renewal of the St. Alban’s troubles, should have been one on 
which the best comment is: “ Blessed are the peacemakers,. 
for they shall be called the children of God.” 





MR. MUNBY’S POEMS.* 


Mr. Munsy has already made himself known to the public 
by Dorothy and other volumes of striking verse, yet nothing, 
which he has published will perhaps produce so much im- 
pression as this small volume. It is not that he shows any 


very rare command of poetic expression,—the curiosa felicitas 
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of the greater poets is not his,—nor is he a master of pathos. 
Where he deals, as he often does, with a pathetic subject, he 
deals with it roughly, and more as if he were half-ashamed of 
pathos of any kind, than as if, in the depth of his poetic feeling, 
he loved to dwell on it. He prefers what we may call a certain 
rudeness of speech in poetry, eloquent enough, but rudely 
eloquent. He enjoys a scornful manner, an ironic bitterness, 
and even in his love-poems there is a dash of ruggedness. He 
assails ‘“‘ Naughty Nelly ” with much asperity. His lovers make 
love with “ Ifs” and “ Buts,” and generally explain that there is 
some insuperable difficulty between their hearts and the fulfil- 
ment of their yearnings. He loves abruptness, and usually gives 
what we may call a selvedge or raw edge to his metaphors. 
The one called “ Milestones,” for instance, is very charac- 
teristic of him. The poet rides out on his steed ‘ Bay Beauty,’ 
and beholds the evil of the world in all its rampancy,—the 
mare at last stumbling and throwing her rider, whom she 
kicks and leaves bleeding in the dust, as she gallops away free 
into space. ‘Bay Beauty’ evidently stands for the swift and 
lawless pursuer of what is fair, and the fagitive from what is 
ugly, who is apt to stumble under the weight of any really 
deeper nature, and to spurn him who had trusted to her for 
his knowledge of what the universe contains :— 


“The next mile out was a gruesome sight ; 
For a sombre man, with a face like a blight, 
Had a message, he said, to tell: 
Bay Beauty started, and it was well— 
For as she sprang from him, the message I heard 
Was nothing at all but a single word, 
And that single word was—Hell. 


Oh, fast and far from that prophet of ill, 
By heath and hollow, by holt and hill, 
Bay Beauty fled with me: 
Her spirit was fresh, and her pace was free— 
Though never a milestone came in view 
But something to scorn, or something to rue 
Our eyes were sure to see. 


There were those who suffer, and those who sting, 

And the gay that weep, and the sad that sing, 
And the wicked who dwell at ease: 

Bay Beauty and I look’d over the leas— 

But she saw nothing, and I saw this: 

That there was not the ghost of a Nemesis 
Following after these. 


And we saw by the road, from mile to mile, 
The rich man’s house with its insolent smile 
Standing stable and sure: 
And we saw men striving to kill or cure— 
By making or mending of rules and laws 
Amid hostile yells or fond applause— 
The perishing and the poor. 


And we saw those wounds which the selfish rage 
And the grasping greed of a vulgar age 

To our piteous Earth has given: 
I think it shock’d Bay Beauty even— 
Beholding the ruin of rural shades, 
And the shameless plying of sordid trades 

At the very gates of heaven. 


Alas! for the man who rides ahead 

Till his brain grows dim and his heart grows dead 
With a hope too long deferr’d : 

The hope of a voice that is never heard— 

The calm pure voice and the flawless light 

Of stately Justice, and conquering Right, 
And Love’s almighty word! 

But the last mile out I remember well ; 

For there Bay Beauty stumbled and fell, 
And struck me as I lay: 

She struck me once and gallop’d away— 

And I vow’d to God that I would not rise, 

Till a spirit be in me to make me wise, 
At the Resurrection day. 

Bay Beauty, my steed, has never come back ; 

She gallop’d away on her own white track 
To her own untroubled home: 

She is freed from the rein and the crimson foam— 

And I lie here in my lonely grave 

Till I crawl out hence, like a startled slave, 
Into the Life to come.” 


But the metaphor is clearly a half-thought-out one. A man who 
is thrown off and kicked by his horse has not very long to wait 
for his death if he insists on lying where he falls; neither 
would the steed herself enjoy her freedom unless she could rid 
herself of bridle and saddle, anditis more than doubtful if she 
would even then. The comparison between such a steed and 
the craving for the beautiful is a clumsy one; and Mr. Munby 
probably knows this, but, in his love for the abrupt, ignores 
it. He comes to an apparently different conclusion in the 


in which he announces that in some sense “ Beauty herself is 
the only truth.”. Perhaps in this poem he means to define 
beauty not as that which fascinates the senses, but as that 
which fills the heart; while ‘ Bay Beauty’ is the mere spirit 
of sensuous beauty, and not one which can fill the heart. 
This, however, is just a point on which Mr. Munby is not 
clear, being disposed either to mystify his readers or to repre- 
sent the love of beauty as a safer spiritual guide in the second 
poem than he had conceived it to be in the first :— 

“<«Truth? It is true, as I said in youth, 

* That Beauty herself is the only truth : 

Beauty, who dwells with Nature there 


In the clear cold calm of the open air, 
Alone and undefiled. 
Surely, by her may a man get free 
From self into simplicity : 
Surely, the soul that cleaves to her 
By priest nor yet philosopher 
Shall never be beguiled. 


_ Yea! For we know what we cannot prove: 

And knowledge itself is less than love: 

And he who loves shall feel alive, 

For sacred Beauty to him shall give 

The heart of a little child.’ ” 
Yet when we speak of knowledge as less than love, we do not 
mean the love of that 
“ Beauty, who dwells with Nature there 
In the clear cold calm of the open air, 
Alone and undefiled.” 

We mean, on the contrary, the love of that beauty which is 
discernible in the midst of human toil and trouble, and which 
cannot be discerned without a spirit that finds in truth itself 
one of the most essential constituents of beauty. But thisis apt 
to be the way with Mr. Munby. When beis under the influence 
of beauty, he is so painfully conscious of its shortcomings that 
he falls back on the craving for truth ; and, on the other hand, 
when he is pursuing truth, he is so conscious of the complexity 
of the pursuit that he cuts it short by suggesting that, after 
all, beauty will be the best clue to take through that strange 
labyrinth. It is one of the characteristics of his poetry that he 
is impatient of his immediate theme, and can hardly write any- 
thing con amore that has not in it a dash of dissatisfaction, 
not to say of scorn. One of his most characteristic poems 
is that on “Illusions.” The present, he says, is allillusion. The 
vision of the future is a dream that is often fair and true; 
the vision of the past is a memory in which the heart dwells 
on that which was fair and true in the past; but when a bright 
hope is what is called realised, it seems to turn out all hollow, 
and has to die before it can assume again its true life in memory. 
The poem is powerful and eloquent, and, of course, it expresses 
one aspect of reality. We do realise in hope and in memory 
the best part of that experience through which we live half-un- 
consciously while the alloys of human weakness and poverty 
eclipse its highest significance. But these alloys themselves are, 
after all, no illusions; they are parts of the reality, though 
parts of the reality which we would most willingly pare away 
and extinguish. Nor is it true that we fail to discern, in the 
present, even the higher side of our actual experience. If we 
did, it would not revive in memory with all that rare spiritual 
beauty on which the poet dwells. 

In one or two of the shorter poems, Mr. Munby lays aside 
his favourite abruptness, the raw selvedge of his thought, and 
gives us what we can admire wholly and without qualification, 
as in the following sonnet :— 


“ Sorrow. 
Sorrow, my guide, my teacher, and my mate, 
To whose divine companionship I owe 
All that I feel and much of what I know, 
Think not thou scorn, O Sorrow, that my fate 


Hath brought me nigh to such a potentate, 
Yea, such a king, as thou art. Men may grow 
To love the cross they bear; and even so 
Should I love thee, whose pomp of sombre state 


Is with me always. I have seen thee send 
And pluck his morsel from the lips of Joy 
In mid-fruition : yet art thou a friend 
Even to the bliss thou seemest to destroy. 
Thou art more tender far, and far more fair, 
Than she who else would haunt me—dumb Despair.” 


But, on the whole, the characteristic of Mr. Munby’s poetry is 
that, like Wagner, he loves to diversify his harmony with a dis- 
cord. To him, as to Browning, the abruptness of a thought or 





equally rugged poem which he calls “ Fallentis Semita Vite,” 


feeling is part of its vividness, and there are very few of his 
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subjects in which the hoarseness of an overstrained voice is not 
more or less audible. 

Mr. Munby is, however, always himself, and often original, 
and that is a great merit in an age when there is so much of 
the poetry of mere echo and acquiescence. 





THE PAST AND THE PRESENT IN EGYPT.* 

To have a thorough knowledge of the history of Egypt,—that 
is, to know as much as can be known of the history of her 
Ancient Empire, her Middle Empire, and her New Empire, 
then to pass on to her story under the Persians, the 
Macedonians, the Ptolemies, the Romans, Byzantines, and 
Mahommedans,—is to know but half of all that can be told us 
about this marvellous country. 

In the case of Egypt, a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing; and we may find ourselves floundering hopelessly 
among the thirty dynasties, or lost in conjectures as to their 
probable dates, glad enough to alight on such a familiar 
name as Chufu (or Cheops), a King of the Fourth Dynasty, 
who fought with the people of Sinai and built the first Pyramid ; 
or on Nen-kau-Ra (or Mycerinus), builder of the third Pyramid 
at Gizeh, probable compiler of the 64th chapter of The Book 
of the Dead, fragments of whose coffin can be seen in the 
British Museum,—besides such men as Rameses II., who 
oppressed the Israelites, and Seti, the King who knew not 
Joseph. But to be expected to remember even the name of such 
a King as Nefer-ka-Ra-Pepi-Seneb is beyond our power. We 
feel life is not long enough to study all these dynasties, and 
we are, therefore, glad to content ourselves with a few great 
names and landmarks of history, till we reach the period when 
Egypt becomes less enveloped in dark ages, and her chronology 
less problematical, leaving such discussions to the specialists 
and the erudite. 

To more ordinary mortals, the little book before us, entitled 
Sketches from a Nile Steamer, will prove a boon, and it will 
also be of service to the many who yearly start in search of 
health or amusement on the Nile, but who have no leisure or 
no inclination to become true Egyptologists. In this book, 
the author gives us a short account of the journey as far as 
Aboo Simbel, adding descriptions, very plain and easily 
understood, of the many temples that are visited on the way, 
without, however, burdening the minds of her readers with too 
much history or too many hieroglyphics. She also informs 
the intending travellers what they should read before starting, 
in order to be prepared for the sights they will see, for we can 
easily believe, as Mrs. Tirard remarks in her preface, that 
“many students have complained of difficulty in following the 
account of the temples given in guide-books.”. The book 
before us is written in order to smooth their way, and if only 
for this reason, the reader or the intending traveller will be 
grateful, for however much he may have studied learned 
books beforehand, he will most likely become confused 
when he finds himself in this land of marvels, where 
everything speaks of the past, but speaks in hieroglyphics. 
With the help of these “sketches,” however, he can keep 
his facts clear, and he can fill in the outlines as much or as 
little as he pleases. From Cairo to Luxor he will prepare his 
mind for the marvels of the great temples of ancient Thebes; 
then passing from Karnac to Philz, the sacred island covered 
by many temples, he will travel through Nubia to the Second 
Cataract; and from thence, returning to Karnac, he may enjoy 
a fortnight’s rest on the site of those world-famous temples ; 
and, lastly, he will be guided in the best possible way through 
Cairo, both old and new. Even to those who have no chance 
of going to this historic country, the perusal of this book will 
reveal many things of which they knew little, or had hardly 
realised enough from previous study of Egypt and her 
wondrous past. We should also strongly advise them to read 
Maspero’s charming work entitled Lectures Historiques, which 
fills up with graphic details that author’s previous book, 
Histoire Ancienne, a work recommended by Mrs. Tirard. 
Maspero tells us that these Lectures Historiques are written 
for children, in order to interest them in the daily life 
of the ancient Egyptians and Assyrians; but we cannot allow 
children alone to enjoy this privilege, for nothing can be more 
delightful reading than this well-written volume. Maspero 
says in his preface :— 

“Je me suis promené a travers les rues de la ville, j’ai glissé un 





* (1.) Sketches from a Nile Steamer. By H. M.and N.Tirard. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co,—(2.) Lectures Historiques. By G.Maspero. London: 
Hachette and Co. 





regard sur les portes entr’ouvertes, j’ai flané aux boutiques, j’ai 
noté ce que j’entendais des propos populaires. Des macons affamés 
se sont mis en gréve, je les ai suivis chez le comte de Thébes pour 
savoir ce qu’il en adviendrait. Un enterrement défilait 4 grand 
bruit; j’ai accompagné le mort jusqu’au tombeau et je me suis 
informé des chances de vie qu’on lui accordait dans l’autre monde.” 


This and much more of the daily life of the ancient Egyptians 
the author tells us, as if he had, indeed, been there himself, so 
that we can imagine the whole scene, from their manner of 
warfare to the luxurious life in country-houses. In this way, 
Maspero makes learning easy, and after being in his company, 
we are quite willing to read all the learned books written by 
such men as Bockh, Bunsen, Mariette and Brugsch, and Mr. 
Wallis Bridge’s delightful résumé called The Nile, which Mr. 
Cook presents to all his travellers in Egypt. Even then we 
must not be too sure of having unravelled the dates and the 
dynasties, nor must we believe all we are told, as Herodotus 
did of old, when he went to Egypt to collect true information 
from the priests and the local historians, and faithfully re- 
corded what he heard. Two hundred years later, how- 
ever, Manetho, the High-Priest of Heliopolis, undertook to 
correct the mistakes which Herodotus had made, and wrote a 
whole history of Egypt, compiled under the patronage of the 
Ptolemies. He gathered his information, so he said, from 
Greek translations of accounts written before the flood; but 
at the same time, Manetho adds that no Greek was known 
in Egypt. This discrepancy may account for the severe 
remarks made about him by a Christian writer :—‘“ Manetho 
the Lebennyte, high-priest of the detestable Egyptian 
mysteries, who, according to Berosus, lived under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and was as great a liar as Berosus himself.” 
Manetho wished to astonish the Greeks, so he gave them a list 
of the gods who lived 24,925 years before Menes, the first 
human King! In the next century, Gratosthemes also made a 
list; but the originals of both these have been lost. Josephus, 
however, copies passages from Manetho, but we must re- 
member that all lists of Kings were curtailed or added to, to 
suit the views of such historians as Julius Africanus, Eusebius 
of Cesarea, &c. Even when in modern .times the kéy to the 
hieroglyphics was discovered, the later historians were hardly 
less scrupulous about dates. than their predecessors, for 
Bunsen grew somewhat erratic over the dynasties, and of him 
it was once said “that he was a German Manetho, with 
whom names went for very little and numbers for nothing.” 
From these few remarks it will be seen that we are quite 
willing to accept Mrs. Tirard’s statement that the dates in her 
book “are intended to be approximate rather than exact, for 
authorities differ as to the chronology of Egyptian history.” 
When Mrs. Tirard enters the Hypostyle Hall, or Hall of 
Columns, at Karnac, she honestly tells us that the ruins are 


too wonderful to be described :— 


‘“‘Twelve immense towers (two are built into the entrance 
pylon), seventy feet high, in the shape of beautiful bell-shaped 
pillars, form the most glorious nave to the finest temple the world 
has ever seen, while on each side are seven rows of pillars with 
the lotus bud capital... ... The whole of the interior, including 
the sides of the pillars, is entirely covered with religious bas- 
reliefs; much of the brilliant colouring remains, and, though it 
may look crude to us, it must have had a most pleasing effect 
when the roof was intact, and the ‘dim religious light’ fell only 
through the clerestory above.” 

Turning to Maspero, we get a delightful picture of this 
same temple when it was in all its glory, for the author with 
a magic wand makes the past to live again. The great 
Pharaoh has come with all his retinue to visit the temple. 
He is received at the entrance by two priests, bare-headed 
and bare-footed; they bow low, waiting in silence for the 
King to speak. “Is the first prophet of Amon in the 
temple?” “Heis.” “Then let him come here immediately.” 
But the priest at this moment is waiting in front of the God 
Amon to hear his judgment with regard to Thoutmoson, the 
Royal scribe and head of the sacred granaries, where corn is 
missing; and therefore he cannot come. Pharaoh has to wait 
the convenience of Amon; and looking through the gate, he 
sees the centre of the great Hypostyle Hall half-full of a 
motionless crowd. <A ray of light falls obliquely through the 
clerestory, and lights up the three sacred arches. Then the 
oldest priest ventures to tell the King that the ceremony is 
nearly over, and that the chief prophet will soon be at liberty, 
whereupon Pharaoh alights from his chariot and enters the 
temple; a state-chair is brought to him by the slaves of 
Amon, and seating himself near the majestic columns, his 
Court falls in behind him, and silence again envelops the 
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holy building, so that nothing is heard save the rustle of the 
fly-flaps. 

Mrs. Tirard gives a good description of the tombs at 
Elephantine belonging to the rulers of the Twelfth Dynasty. 
Above the head of one of the mummied figures is read this 
inscription :—“I have come to this land of the underworld 
after a good old age, like unto that of my fathers.” Some of 
these tomb-chambers have stone tables in them like altars, on 
which offerings were laid for the “Ka,” or double of the 
deceased. Turning to Maspero, we find a most interesting 
account of this Egyptian idea of the soul, or “ Ka.” At the birth 
of each human being, his “Ka” comes with him. As he was in- 
visible, the sculptors and artists seldom represented him; but 
when they did so, he was merely the duplicate of the man. At 
Luxor, Amenoph IIJ. is represented from his youth upwards 
as accompanied with his “ Ka,” growing with his growth, and 
accompanying him through life, and after death following 
him to the tomb and keeping guard over his mummy. Some- 
times, however, the “ Ka” would take his walks abroad, but 
was only visible at night, when he was then seen as a pale 
light, and thus he became known as “the Luminous.” Even 
the Gods had their “Ka,” but in their case they were not 
restricted to one, but could project these “astral bodies” as 
often as they pleased, and each “ Ka” deified either the object 
or the being with which he came in contact. In this way 
every Pharaoh was supposed to be a “ Ka” of Horus, and as 
such received divine honours. 

Space forbids our giving further extracts from these two 
books, which taken together lead one along a delightful royal 
road to Egyptian history and antiquities. We are sure they 
will add much to the pleasure of those who, having leisure and 
health—for all these temples cannot be visited without con- 
siderable fatigue—are fortunate enough to spend the winter 
on the Nile; and for those also who are obliged to stay at home, 
the perusal will serve to enrich their stock of knowledge and 
the number of those mental pictures with which so many of 
us have to be contented. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Wir the solitary exception of Mrs. Oliphant, we have no 
living novelist more conspicuously distinguished for variety 
of theme and range of imaginative outlook than Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford. At this stage of a long and brilliant 
literary career, it is hardly likely that the first-named writer 
will again surprise us as we were surprised by Salem Chapel, 
and again in such a different way by A Beleaguered City; but 
the latter is still bringing forth from his treasury things new 
as well as old. To mention only books which are com- 
paratively recent, no two stories could well be more un- 
like each other, in theme, in handling, and in atmosphere, 
than Greiffenstein and A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance; and 
Khaled seems to have nothing in common with either, save 
that stamp of an individuality which can never become wholly 
unrecognisable. The third book has neither the sombre power 
of the first nor the winning, pathetic tenderness of the 
second, but it has the life of quick movement, the stir of 
animated action, and the strong interest provided by a 
fresh and singularly attractive narrative scheme. Khaled 
exists for other and worthier artistic ends than the excite- 
ment and gratification of curiosity; and yet the most blasé 
novel-reader will find himself awaiting with unmistakable 
eagerness the solution of the problem of that imperfect 
human life which has been given to the hero by the decree of 
Allah,—whether he will win the love of the Princess who has 
become his wife, and with it the immortality of the faithful, 
or, missing it, fade away into nothingness. The story of 
Khaled’s conquest of the woman in whom the brain has so 
dominated the heart that his plea for love in addition to 
wifely regard seems a mere whimsical fancy, is told with skill, 
subtlety, and insight; and the concluding chapter, in which the 
apparently impregnable citadel suddenly surrenders at discre- 
tion, is quite equal in power and beauty to anything that we have 
had from Mr. Crawford’s pen. It is the husband’s courtship 
of the wife who has given him everything but the one thing he 





* (1.) Khaled: a Tale of Arabia. By F. Marion Crawford. 2 vols. London: 
Macmillan and Co.—(2.) There and Back, By George MacDonaid. 3 vols. 
London: Kegan Paul and Co.— (3.) Some One Must Suffer. By H. Cliffe Halli- 
day. 3vols. London: Chapman and Hall.—(4.) Her Evil Genius. By Frederick 
Boyle. 3 vols. London: Chapman and Hall.——(5) Bertha’s Earl. By Lady 
Lindsay. 3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son.—¥(6.) A Bitter Birthright. 
By Dora Russell. 3vols. London: Hurst and Blackett ——(7.) A Hidden Foe. 


. By G. A. Henty. 2 vols. London: Sampson Low and Co.—(8.) Eight Days, 


By R. E. Forrest. 3vols, London: £mith, Elder, and Co, 





most desires, which provides this Arabian tale with its main 
structural lines; but the romance deals much more largely 
with narrative of incident than with analysis of emotion. The 
fighting chapters in the early part of the book are capital, and 
plenty of excitement is provided by the machinations of the 
vengeful Almasta to bring about the ruin of the man who has 
proved unresponsive to her beauty and her blandishments; 
while the part played by that odd creation, the King of the 
Beggars, supplies the element of pleasant humour. Khaled is, 
in short, worthy of its author, and to say this is to award high 
praise. 


Considered as works of constructive art, the novels of Mr. 
George MacDonald exhibit an inequality which is little short 
of inexplicable; but no reader who goes to any one of 
them in search of that which is most characteristic of their 
author will come away disappointed. To say, as we often 
hear it said, that there is too much preaching, both direct and 
indirect, in Mr. MacDonald’s stories, is as much beside the 
mark as it would be to say that Miss Austen has too much 
homely detail, or Mr. Wilkie Collins too much plot-complexity- 
In each case the thing complained of is the very thing for 
which the works criticised mainly or largely exist, and the com- 
plainer’s wisest course is not to grumble, but to go elsewhere in 
search of food convenient for him. And, as a matter of fact, 
Mr. MacDonald has far too much imagination to indulge—save 
occasionally—in that kind of preaching which, we frankly ad- 
mit, goes a long way towards spoiling the work of fiction in 
which it appears. His books are, in essence, what they ought 
to be,—dramatic, not didactic; but the bent of his nature 
impels him to make his dramatic situations spiritual situa- 
tions as well, the relations of his personages to each other 
being determined not merely by exigencies of narrative, but. 
of moral and spiritual character and condition. In this re- 
spect There and Back (which, by-the-way, does not seem to us 
a very felicitous title), resembles its predecessors; but it has 
a compact body of narrative which ought to satisfy even those 
readers who boast that they read a novel “simply for the 
story,” asif such reading were a rare and highly commendable 
intellectual virtue. Some readers may think that tie working 
bookbinder who is really the son of a Baronet, and is a master 
not only of bookbinding but of horse-shoeing and literary 
criticism, has rather too much of the Admirable Crichton 
in his mental and moral constitution; but much of Mr. 
MacDonald’s charm lies in his power to give life and imagina- 
tive credibility to ideal creations who in other hands would 
become either wooden lay-figures, or graceful phantoms 
altogether too bright and good for human nature’s daily food. 
Barbara Wylder, who has certainly more of ordinary flesh and 
blood than the hero, is one of the author’s most winsome 
heroines; and in the encounter between her wild, passionate 
mother and our old friend the Rev. Thomas Wingfold, Mr. 
MacDonald is at his best. There is some admirable bookish 
talk in the first volume, and the story as a whole is certain to 
be enjoyed by its author’s numerous admirers. 


Mr. Halliday has put a good deal of bright, lifelike por- 
traiture and pleasant descriptive work into a novel with an 
absurdly melodramatic plot which will do much to spoil for 
the more judicious class of readers a story which might have 
been wholly satisfactory. Of this defective feature of Some 
One Must Suffer we will say nothing more, because it is 
generally unfair to tell a novelist’s story for him, and also 
because in this case it would be specially unfair to dwell 
upon the one weak point in a‘ book which is by no 
means weak as a whole, though it is here and there 
a little conventional. We incline to think that the light- 
hearted, affectionate, companionable young painter, David 
Amber, who thinks himself in love with his child-friend 
Ethie Leigh, is the most successful of Mr. Halliday’s 
characters; and certainly the homeliest and most attractive 
scenes in the narrative-drama are those in which he plays a 
prominent part. The early chapters, which deal with the happy, 
careless childhood spent by Ethie—an affectionate modification 
of the masculine-sounding Lameth—under the loving if rather 
indolent guardianship of good Mrs. Pilgrim, have a delightful 
open-air feeling, which is lost for a time when the girlis taken 
away by the rather ponderously heroic Mr. Ravensbourne, 
but is recovered when David and his Jonathan, Ullathorne, 
make their gipsy-like invasion of Ravensbourne Park, and 
hold mildly Bohemian carnival in its somewhat solemn glades. 
Elsewhere—especially in that dreadful crypt with its two 
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coffins—the atmosphere is closer and less invigorating, and 
one need not be a carping critic to find material for hostile 
criticism ; but, notwithstanding all such material, Some One 
Must Suffer stands fairly above the line which marks average 
merit in contemporary fiction. 

Many a book which is very much less clever than Mr. 
Boyle’s story, Her Evil Genius, is as a novel decidedly more 
satisfactory. The fact is, that a good deal of the writer’s 
cleverness is really wasted, very intricate intellectual machinery 
being invented and set in motion with a result which seems 
altogether disproportionate to the labour involved. The book 
is pre-eminently a novel of situations, and many of the situa- 
tions are fairly strong; but they often seem to arise out of 
nothing, and to lead up to nothing. They are not sufficiently 
linked together into a narrative unity, and therefore the whole 
work is much less effective than its separate parts. Three of the 
principal characters—the beautiful Blanch Plowden, her dis- 
reputable brother Dick, and John Oliver, the painter of genius 
—are born schemers, and they spend their time in unscrupulous 
scheming, apparently for the mere love of it; but though 
their wiles are*most elaborately described, we never quite see 
their real object, or understand how the tortuous macbinations 
can accomplish any object at all. We do not pretend to have 
devoted to the story that minute attention demanded by a 
philosophical or scientific demonstration ; but we have read it 
with that amount of care which it is a pleasure to give to any 
book that is obviously written by an able man, and we confess 
that of much of the subtle plotting we can make little or 
nothing. The aims of John Oliver are specially puzzling, for 
it is in his portrait that breadth of effect is most con- 
spicuously sacrificed to minuteness of detail. On the other 
hand, his Croat servant, Stanko, a curious compound of fidelity 
and villainy, is as effective as he is picturesque, while Nelly 
Fairfax, the true-hearted, ingenuous girl who has spent her 
life almost entirely among Indians, and whose scanty broken 
English consists entirely of slang, is a triumph of fresh, 
pleasant humour, and every chapter in which she appears is 
delightful reading. 

Lady Lindsay has the root of the matter in her, and though 
Bertha’s Earl is not devoid of faults which are both obvious 
and provoking, it has also substantial merits which are really 
more important. Lord Delachaine, the reticent, formal, and 
externally most uninteresting member of the peerage, who 
has lived to be fifty-seven years of age without ever having 
been attracted by a woman, and then falls deeply but 
very undemonstratively in love with Bertha Millings, who 
supports herself and her sister by painting in.a very un- 
aristocratic studio, is a well-conceived and well-delineated 
character,—thoroughly natural and consistent from the first 
page to the last. The matrimonial worries—which finally 
develop into real troubles—of the kindly, chivalrous, but 
somewhat stupid gentleman, which are partly due to himself, 
partly to circumstances, and partly to the essentially vulgar 
spite of his sister, Lady Theodosia, are related with real truth 
of imagination and not a little gentle pathos, which rises to 
intensity in the last chapters, where the husband and wife who 
have drifted apart from each other are brought together by 
the widowed Duchess of Baynham, who has left her beloved 
dead to do the work which she knew had been near to his 
heart. The Duchesses of romance are fairly numerous. Some 
of them are admirable, some of them are awful, some of them 
are hateful; but a really loveable imaginary Duchess is a new 
thing, and “Mary Baynham” is one of the most loveable 
women in recent fiction. It is the details of the book that 
are badly managed. The anonymous letter, for example, is 
a very clumsily contrived expedient, and Dr. Jackson’s 
conduct when Bertha goes to him in her trouble is either 
the conduct of a cad or of a weak fool entirely destitute of 
self-control, while it is abundantly clear that Lady Lindsay 
does not intend him to be regarded as either the one or the 
other. 

There can be no doubt whatever that Miss Dora Russell 
knows how to tell a story, and such knowledge is not to be 
despised; but it is a great pity that she could not find a story 
better worth telling than the narrative of vulgar folly, vice, 
and crime with which she has filled the three volumes of A 
Bitter Birthright. Of all the prominent characters, there is 


not one whom a respectable reader would care to number 
among his or her friends, for even the heroine, who is perhaps 
the least offensive, conducts herself before her marriage with 





Hugh Gifford in a manner much more befitting an unscru- 
pulous adventuress than a well-bred English girl; while the 
records of the drinking-bouts of the hunchbacked Lord Gil- 
more, and the illicit amours both of himself and the younger 
brother whom he has dethroned, are as devoid of pleasant 
entertainment as they are of edification. We must not 
be understood to say that there is anything in A Bitter 
Birthright that is “ objectionable” in the special and 
restricted sense in which that word is frequently used 
by reviewers; indeed, the author, conscious of her inno- 
cence in this respect, may wonder what we find in her 
book to complain of. As a matter of fact, we find nothing 
besides a common, unimaginative treatment of disagreeable 
themes ; but we do not think we are alone in feeling that this 
is sufficiently uninviting, or in thinking that Miss Dora Russell 
in her latest book has done herself less than justice. 

It may be taken for granted that an author who has won 
popularity as a writer of successful stories for boys, will not 
fail conspicuously when he takes a temporary leave of the 
juveniles that he may appeal to an audience of their seniors. 
At any rate, Mr. G. A. Henty has not failed in A Hidden Foe, 
for though it does not belong to the highest class of fiction, 
and is hardly a book which any one would think of reading 
twice, it may be read once with pleasure and interest; and 
even among fairly good novels there is hardly one in twenty 
of which more than this can truthfully be said. Mr. Henty’s 
new novel is a story of the quest of an amateur detective, and 
though the person who tries to equal or break the record of 
Scotland Yard “ off his own bat,” is to be found much less 
frequently in real life than in fiction, where he is generally a 
gentleman of quite incredible knowingness and resource, Mr. 
Henty does not put too great a strain upon our powers of 
belief, but makes his young barrister, Robert Harbut, 
reasonably lifelike and credible. The majority of his clan set 
themselves upon the trail of a murderer, but A Hidden Foe is 
not concerned with infractions of either the Sixth or the 
Seventh Commandment, and Mr. Harbut’s self-imposed task 
is to find evidence of a marriage which, if forthcoming, will 
put a very charming young lady into possession of a fine 
estate. In the main idea there is nothing specially new, but 
the details are handled with a good deal of freshness, and the 
novel achieves to the full the modest measure of success at 
which it aims. 


Eight Days is a story of the Indian Mutiny. So—as some 
readers may possibly remember—was its immediate prede- 
cessor, The Touchstone of Peril; and the author who writes 
two novels based on the same series of historical events runs 
a serious risk of failure—at any rate, in his second attempt. 
In this case, curiously enough, the second attempt is the more 
successful, partly because both the locality and the time of 
the action are more narrowly circumscribed than in The 
Touchstone of Peril, and partly, we think—though here we 
may be altogether mistaken—because there is in Hight Days 
a closer adherence to actual fact and less of inventive manipu- 
lation than in the earlier story. Indeed, the Indian Mutiny 
is a dangerous theme for the novelist, for the simple reason 
that the bald truth has such tremendous impressiveness ; 
and any attempt at artistic dressing-up is almost certain to 
weaken this impressiveness rather than to strengthen it. The 
scene of Mr. Forrest’s story is the city of Khizrabad ; the 
eight days are those extending from the 8th to the 15th, both 
inclusive, of the month of May in the year 1857; and when 
we reach the end of the third volume, but a bare half-dozen 
of the score or more of Englishmen and Englishwomen to 
whom we are introduced in the bright opening chapters 
remain alive. It is almost impossible to criticise the book 
as a novel; it has the truth and the terror of authentic 
history; but howsoever we classify it, it is a narrative of 
the most absorbing and pathetic interest. 





THE CONSTITUTION AND CREED OF THE 
SCOTCH CHURCH.* 
Ir has been declared that the ranks of Scotch Presbyterianism 
cannot at the present moment boast of any profound theolo- 
gian, or—with the exception of the now venerable Principal 





* (1.) The age Ad Scotland, Past and Present. Edited by Robert Herbert 
Story, D.D. Vol. “The Church in its Relation to the Law and the State,” 
by Andrew Tico otoall “The Doctrine of the Church,’ by Adam Milroy, D.D. 
London: William Mackenzie. Creed in Scotland, 
Rankin, D.V. Edinburgh and London: W illiam Blackwood and Sons. 
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Caird, of Glasgow—of any very eloquent preacher. Whether 
that be the case or not, there are to be found in these ranks 
at present an exceptionally large number of popular exposi- 
tors of the Creed and Constitution of Presbyterianism. If 
in particular, and owing to party exigencies, or .any other 
reason, the movement in favour of the Disestablishment 
and Disendowment of the Church of Scotland should come 
to anything, its adherents cannot complain that their literary 
arsenal of defence is not adequately stocked. The authors of 
the three treatises before us—for although there are but two 
volumes, these contain three treatises—deal in different ways 
very ably with the ecclesiastical position of the Church, its 
Doctrine, and its Creed. In days of limp compromise, 
especially upon ecclesiastical subjects such as the union of 
Churches, there is a certain pleasure in meeting with a 
theorist like Mr. Macgeorge, who has convictions and the 
courage of them. There isa good deal of talk in Scotland 
at the present moment about Presbyterian Reunion, and a 
Laymen’s League has been formed expressly to bring about 
this very desirable consummation. But the Scotch laymen 
will find a considerable obstacle in Mr. Macgeorge, who is of 
their order though not of their League, for he evidently belongs 
to the straitest sect of the Erastians. He does not pretend 
to make any terms with the authors of the movement which 
ended in the formation of the Free Church. He devotes no 
small amount of energy to attacking the Claim of Right on 
which the pretensions of that Church to be the true Church of 
Scotland are founded. He accuses its authors distinctly of 
lack of candour. He refers to “the effect it had in exciting 
and misleading, not the people only, but the great bulk of the 
ministers who seceded.” He speaks of certain things being 
“‘ disingenuously kept back.” Alluding to the disputed settle- 
ment “cases” which marked the Non-Intrusion controversy, 
he writes to this effect :—‘In regard to some of these earlier 
decisions, we have already pointed out how untrue this state- 
ment in the Claim is; we cannot detain the reader by noticing 
the others in detail. We dismiss them with the observation 
that in not one of them did the Court do what this Claim avers 
it did.” In fact, Mr. Macgeorge does not conceal his belief 
that the Disruption was brought about mainly by a body of 
clerical agitators who conducted their “ Plan of Campaign” 
to some extent according to Irish methods, including boy- 
cotting. Whether Mr. Macgeorge be sound or not in his con- 
tentions, the temper in which he writes, which is quite as 
uncompromising as that of the House of Lords when it 
resisted the Non-Intrusionists nearly half-a-century ago, is 
not calculated to lead to Presbyterian Reunion. Hot words 
and writings, and even fanatical actions, must be forgotten, 
or there is no hope whatever of bygones being bygones. 


In spite, to some extent even because, of his thoroughgoing 
partisanship, Mr. Macgeorge’s treatise on “The Church of 
Scotland in its Relation to the State and the Law,” is very 
readable. The earliest portion of it, dealing with the relations 
to the State of the early Scotch Church—or Churches—is lucid 
and learned, without being laden with learning. Mr. Mac- 
george is very successful, we think, in demonstrating that, 
from the earliest period that can be said to be included in 
history, Church Courts were not allowed to interfere with 
civil matters. Even before the War of Independence, the 
Scotch Kings maintained the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Magistrate; and if an Keclesiastical Judge attempted to 
transgress the limits of his recognised jurisdiction, whether 
under the direct mandate of the Pope or on any other pretext, 
he was liable to be restrained by the King or the Parliament. 
An Archdeacon had a brief addressed to him, prohibiting 
him from entertaining in his Court a plea respecting a lay- 
fee held of the King in capite, “seeing that belongs to the 
King’s Court.” The tradition of jealous safeguarding of the 
rights of the Crown was perpetuated into the time of the 
Stuarts. James IV. prevented the Bishop of Moray from 
“enforcing in an ecclesiastical court, a decreet-arbitral in a 
question regarding certain marches.” At the same time, Mr. 
Maecgeorge maintains, almost from the first page of his treatise 
to the last—and certainly very emphatically on that last— 
that the State in its legislation has never encroached on the 
proper province of the Church, and that its only stipulation 
has been that the Church in turn, in its legislation, should not 
touch civil rights. As for the Courts of Law, they have 
always, it would seem, “ when applied to by parties having an 
interest, and only then,” interpreted the statutes by which 





the limits and conditions of the Church’s jurisdiction have 
been defined, and its privileges secured, and given protection 
to subjects who complained that the Church was encroaching 
on their civil rights. This is brought out better in the later 
than in the earlier portion of Mr. Macgeorge’s book. It is 
unnecessary to say that Mr. Macgeorge dwells on—we had 
almost said, gloats over—the famous Cardross or Macmillan 
case which arose within the Free Church in 1859, and which 
demonstrates, in his opinion, that in leaving the Establish- 
ment in 1843, the Free Church also left “the exclusive juris- 
diction and spiritual independence” of that Establishment. 
And yet, is it not open to a Presbyterian ultramontane to 
maintain that so long as the Civil Courts have even the 
power of “interpretation” which Mr. Macgeorge concedes to 
them, the Church cannot have absolute spiritual independence ? 

Dr. Milroy’s essay on “ The Doctrine of the Church of Scot- 
land” is written with care and moderation; he tells the 
history of the Westminster Confession, for example, in a par- 
ticularly interesting fashion, and dissipates any mystery that 
may even in Scotch minds rest upon it. It strikes us, how- 
ever, that he lays too much stress upon the “states- 
man” side of the character of the celebrated Alexander 
Henderson, who is perhaps more identified with the present 
form of Scotch Protestantism than Knox himseif. Henderson 
was not much of a theologian, perhaps, but if he had not had 
a spice of fanaticism in him, he could hardly have been the 
power in Scotland that he was. It is unfortunate that Dr. 
Milroy has been compelled to go over ground already covered 
by other portions of the work to which his essay belongs. 
He tells very well indeed the stories of the see-saw between 
Moderatism and Evangelicalism, of the ‘ Marrow” con- 
troversy, and of the Simson and Bourignon heresies; but 
then, these were told before. Dr. Milroy’s views as to the 
doctrinal tendencies which are exhibited in the Scotch Church 
of to-day are summed up in this sentence:—“Since 1843, 
there has been a retreat all along the line from the Calvinism 
of the Westminster Confession, and in drawing back from 
the doctrines once so tenaciously held, there is, in the opinions 
now so extensively entertained regarding the sinfulness of 
man and the goodness of God, an approach to the doctrines 
of the Church as they were when Ninian and Columba first 
preached the Gospel of Christ to pagan Scotland.” 

Dr. Rankin, the author of the very able, very scholarly, but 
in some parts rather ruggedly written volume on The Creed in 
Scotland, which we have bracketed with the treatises of Mr. 
Macgeorge and Dr. Milroy, so far resembles the latter that he, 
too, would go back to the past, though not quite so far as 
Ninian and Columba. For he says, in his queer, almost 
Jingleish style, that he earnestly believes “that Scottish 
orthodoxy, unity, and real Christian and ecclesiastical progress 
are most easily, honourably, and securely to be maintained or 
recovered, not by fighting out the feuds of 1843, 1761, 1733, 
1647, or 1610 (all too sectarian in Free Church, Relief, Seceder, 
taint of Puritanism, national insult of Anglican orders), but 
by going back to the fresh prime of our common ancestral 
Church of 1560, when we had a more churchy, and at the same 
time a more liberal and patriotic spirit.” It was in 1647 that 
the mischief was done by what Dr. Rankin terms “the sly 
documentary substitution ” of that year, which he almost all 
through his volume deplores. Then, “whereas for ninety 
years, twenty Sundays of every year had been devoted to the 
Creed by name...... now a new Catechism appeared 
wherein the Creed was never once named, nor was its order of 
doctrine followed, but the only allusion was a humiliating 
note at the end and outside of the book,” in which it 
is described as “a brief sum of the Christian Faith agreeable 
to the Word of God, and anciently received in the Churches 
of Christ.” Dr. Rankin has been reading the Apostles’ 
Creed in his own Church for ten years. He has studied it 
article by article, and he here gives the results of this detailed 
investigation illustrated by medizeval—and other—Latin, and 
by modern religious poetry. His book, in spite of the learn- 
ing in it, which is very great, will be found interesting reading 
by all intelligent laymen that take an interest in Presbyterian 
theology, and very delightful reading by many. 





SEVEN DREAMERS.* 
Mrs. Stosson has written a singularly beautiful and 
fascinating volume; and it is a volume, too, which possesses 





* Seven Dreamers, By Annie T. Slosson. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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a peculiar interest, in virtue of the fact that the genius of its 
author makes itself manifest in the one literary form in which 
any indications of genius are most seldom to be found. The 
short tale, so far, at any rate, as England is concerned, is the 
typical literary pot-boiler; and though in France it has at 
times been made a finished work of art by such men as Balzac 
and Gautier, in America by Hawthorne and Edgar Poe, it 
still remains in the eye of the reading public, as the manager 
of any circulating library will testify, a thing of no account. 
We have used the word “genius” in connection with Mrs. 
Slosson’s book, knowing well that genius is as rare as it is 
precious; but we know no other word which adequately 
represents the combination of felicitous invention, of imagi- 
native insight, of quaint fancy, and of delicate literary 
expression which is to be found in these stories. 


They are seven in number, and as mere stories are 
entirely unconnected. The nature of the imaginative motive 
which is common to them all, and which imparts to the collec- 
tion a certain artistic unity, is indicated in a prologue put 
into the mouth of one of those rustic philosophers whose 
thought and expression have something of the stimulating 
savour of freshly turned earth, the crispness of autumnal 
country air :— 


“No, I don’t call Cap’n Burdick crazy,’ said my good friend, 
Aunt Charry, as we looked out on the quiet village street. ‘ He’s 
right enough about everything but one; smart, forehanded, a good 
farmer, and a consistent Church member. There’s only jest one 
little thing that makes him different from other folks, and that’s 
his thinking that the millennium’s over and done with instead 
0’ comin’, and that he rec’lects it all. Get him on ary other 
topic, and you’d never notice anything queer about his talk. But 
jest as he’s goin’ on smooth and sensible, and you thinkin’ what 
a smart, knowledgable man he is, something will be sure to bring 
up that notion of his. And he’ll go on about what a beautiful 
time it was, and how queer it looked to see the wolves dwellin’ 
with the lambs, and the leopard lyin’ down with the kids, and the 
children leadin’ ’em, and he’ll talk so earnest about it all—voice 


shaky and his eyes wet—as he tells how the desert blossomed like | 


the rose, and the parched ground became a pool; how they beat 
up their swords into ploughshares and their spears into prunin’- 
hooks, that you can’t misdoubt he believes it every single word ; 
and when he says, real low and softly, “ And sorrer and sighin’ did 
all flee away,” why, you’re nigh onto believin’ it yourself, and 
wishin’ you’d lived in them days. Now, that isn’t bein’ crazy; 
it’s jest kind o’ dreamin’. I’ve had dreams myself jest as real 
and nat’rul as that, and couldn’t scasly believe sometimes 
after I woke up that they hadn’t act’ally happened. But you 
see I did wake up, and the cap’n neverhas. That’s the difference. 
There’s lots o’ that sort; dreamin’ awake’s about as common as 
dreamin’ asleep. That’s what I hold. And as long as the dreams 
are pleasant, comfortable ones—not nightmares o’ course—why, I 
sometimes think the people that lives in ’em are about as happy 
as other folks, and maybe happier. I’m sure they’re a sight more 
interestin’ to talk with. You see, they’ve got somethin’ that don’t 
change, and that’s a dreadful comfort in this alterin’.and twistin’ 
and turnin’ world. Real things allers have to alter somehow here; 
make-believe ones don’t. So, with these dreamin’ folks, crops 
may fail, their creaturs die, their children dishonour ’em, elections 
go wrong, and church meetin’s get off the right track—everythin’ 
real may be in a stir and a mix and a muddle—but their dreams 
go straight along, allers jest the same, smooth and quiet and 
peaceful like.’ ” 


Of course, in the prosaic language of science, Captain 
Burdick’s case was one of simple monomania, and a collec- 
tion of stories of monomania, howsoever winningly told, would 
almost certainly have something of both morbidness and 
monotony; but, so far as Mrs. Slosson’s simple, childlike 
heroes and heroines are concerned, Aunt Charry’s homely 
differentiation holds good. With one or two possible excep- 
tions, the word “crazy” is altogether inappropriate to them, 
unless, indeed, we add to the popular modern interpretation of 
the world the old idea that those in whom one organ of mental 
vision was blind or dim, had been dowered with another and 
rarer sight, which made them free of the world of things 
unseen. They are truly “dreamers,” much in the same sense 
that the Lazarus of Browning’s great poem, An Epistle of 
Karshish, is a dreamer, having a grasp of something which to 
them is as real as it is unreal to all the world besides, and 
living a life which does not lose sight or touch of the actual, 
but which sees the things of the actual in some strange, incom- 
municable relation to other things made known to them in 
dreams that die not with a dawn and an awakening. 


It must be about six years ago that, in reading the current 
number of Harper’s Magazine, we encountered a short tale, 
bearing the title “How Faith Came and Went,” and we have 
never forgotten the impression made upon us by the imagina- 
tive beauty and pathetic grace of the story of the young girl 








who appears out of the unknown, plays her little part in the 
unfinished love-drama, and when all is ready for the final scene 
of fulfilment upon which the curtain may drop, vanishes into 
the sunset as mysteriously as she came. Perfect as it is, this 
story, which comes first in Mrs. Slosson’s book, lends itself 
less readily than some of its companions to descriptive com- 
ment, for in it the mere narrative idea, which is the body of 
the work, is in itself slight, aerial, and elusive, and the im- 
pression made by it is due entirely to the exquisite reality, 
and not less exquisite rendering, of its inherent pathos,— 
that kind of pathos which moves and stirs us, not by 
effects of pain, but by effects of simple loveliness. To 
some extent this remark applies to all the stories, in so far 
as what is told owes to the telling its final charm; some of 
them have more of that kind of substance which can be weighed 
and measured, and therefore appreciated, by people who, be- 
cause they do not dream, can feel the force of weighing and 
measurement. The girl, Faith, who came and went must be 
known; but there is something to tell about in poor Botany 
Bay, who made the great sacrifice for that other self—that 
twin-soul—who was at once his joy and his terror; in Fishin’ 
Jemmy, to whom life has a new meaning from the moment in 
which he hears of the Friend of the fishermen; in Deacon 
Pheby, who for love’s sake had played a part so long that the 
wild-boy nature, which had once been his, seemed the nature of 
a half-forgotten stranger ; in the lonely woman, with her quaint, 
pathetic memory of the rosy-cheeked boy-ghost who spoke his 
“pieces,” and made his farewell on that Christmas eve, when 
he and her lost ones sang “ Home, Sweet Home,” in concert, 
and so passed home together. 

Perhaps, however, the story which will come home to the 
greatest number of readers in virtue of a simple humanness 
which does not stray far away from familiar highways of 
experience and emotion, is the story of Aunt Randy, to whom, 
in her despair, the creeping and flying things of earth bring 
the message of a divine love and an immortal life. Her 
worthless husband has deserted her, her boy has been snatched 
away into the darkness, whither she has no faith to follow 
him, and life is black and blank and cold. She cannot bear 
to hear the birds or to see the flowers that the little lad loved, 
but one day she suddenly catches sight of a clump of pink 
fire-weed shining in the sun, and the hour of her deliverance 
is at hand :— 

“Now, fire-weed was my boy’s fav’rite posy: it growed all 
round our house in North Woodstock, an’ he used to pick it and 
bring in big bunches on it, and set ’em in the old blue pitcher. 
He was dreffle fond o’ that plant, and when I see it—well, it all 
come over me so, I jest bust out cryin’ right in the road, an’ I 
was fraid somebody ’d see me, so I had to stop and purtend I was 
lookin’ at the posies. An’ as I was stoopin’ down a-lookin’ an’ 
tryin’ to get my handk’chief out, I see a big worm on the fire- 
weed. *T'wa’n’t crawlin’ or eatin’, but jest settin’ up on its hind- 
legs in the humanest way, with its head up an’ its hands out, 
an’—you’ll think I’m an old fool, but what with the water in 
my eyes and the sun a-dazzlin’ me, an’ my heart just breakin’ for 
that boy, why I kinder thought that worm favoured the young 
one, an’ I felt the queerest drawin’ to it. I reached out my finger 
to poke it, an’ it put down its head and drawed its chin in for all 
the world like that boy when he was scaret and bashful. I tell 
ye, from that minnit I ’dopted that creetur and took him right 
inter my heart. I hadn’t cared for a livin’ thing afore sence that 
little coffin went out my front gate, an’ I tell ye ’twas good to feel 
that drawin’ towards suthin’. I picked the plant he was on, an’ I 
carried him home jest’s careful, and then I fixed a box o’ dirt and 
stuck the plant in, and jest let it alone till he’d got kind of 
acquainted like. But, dear me! he made friends to once; he 
never tried to get away; he never was off his vittles from the 
minnit he come. The fust time I see him eat, my heart come 
right up in my mouth, he et so like my boy, jest bitin’ little bites 
right reg’lar round an’ round a leaf till he’d made a place the 
shape o’ half a cent, like the boy ’d do with his cooky. I named 
him Jacob after the other, an’—oh, I can’t tell ye what a 
Another thing that make him 
look like the boy was his color. He was kind o’ blacky-green, 
with round pink spots on his sides, for all the world like my other 
little Jacob in his little tight jacket with the buttons I made for 
him outer my old invisible-green dress. An’ he had a little pink 
face, an’ he used to look up at me so peart an’ knowin’ when I'd 
talk tohim. *I'was a new thing to me, after all them lonesome 
months, to have some one at home waitin’ for me when I was out, 
an’ I used to hurry back ’s quick ’s I could, jest ’s if the hoy was 
watchin’ at the winder with his pretty little nose all flat agin 
the glass.” 


This is a lengthy quotation, but it is impossible, save by 
copious extract, to give anything like a partially adequate 
impression of the homely grace and tenderness of the story ; 
and though sampling by extract is, at best, a makeshift 
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process, we make no apology for reproducing yet another 
passage :— 


“Well, I might ’s well come to the wust sooner ’s later. One 
day I see Jacob didn’t seem like hisself; he stopped eatin’, and 
went crawlin’ round ’s if he wanted suthin’ he hadn’t got. I give 
him water an’ fresh fire-weed; I set him by the north winder 
where the wind blew in, for ’twas a hot day; but nothin’ did 
any good. All day he went crawlin’ round, restless an’ 
fev’rish like, never eatin’ nothin’, nor takin’ no notice o’ any- 
thing. I set up by him all night long, my heart ’s heavy as 
lead, for I was goin’ over again them dreffle days when my boy 
took sick. Just at daylight he crawled down onto the ground 
an’ lay there a spell, an’ then I heerd him a-rustlin’ about, and 
when I looked he was kinder diggin’ in the ground, pickin’ up 
little bits o’ dirt an’ throwin’ ’em about. ‘It’s like pickin’ at the 
bed-clothes,’ I says, my heart a-sinkin’ "way down. So he went 
on for hours, diggin’, diggin’. I put him up on the leaves lots 0’ 
times, but he’d crawl right down agin, so I let him alone ’t last. 
Bimeby I see he’d made quite a little hole, an’ all on a suddent it 
come into my head he was makin’ a grave. An’ he was. Slow 
an’ sure he dug, an’ crawled in ’s he dug, an’ I sat watchin’ hour 
after hour, and cryin’ my poor old heart out over him. An’ late 
in the afternoon he’d finished his work, an’ buried hisself, jest 
leavin’ a little hole at his head ; an’ he put his little pink face at 
me so human-like, an’ then he reached out and took a little lump 
©’ dirt, an’ pulled it over the hole, an’ he was gone, an’ I hadn’t 
anything left in all the world but my two graves.” 


This seems to us perfect, alike in its broad effect of simple, 
unstrained pathos, and in its intimately human touches of 
homely detail. The tenderly triumphant story of resurrection, 
to which this is but the prelude, must be read in Mrs. Slosson’s 
own pages; and we know that we can count beforehand on 
the gratitude of those readers who are induced by anything 
that we have said or quoted to number among their friends 
Aunt Randy and her fellow-dreamers. The seven stories are 
pervaded by a sweet fantasy which never becomes merely 
fantastic; they are records of vision which, coming, it may 
be, in broken lights, is vision nevertheless, and not mere 
illusion ; dream from which the sleeper will awaken, not to be 
disappointed, but to be satisfied. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——— 
A Guide to Buxton. (John Heywood, Manchester and London.) 
—This is a convenient little book, and certainly cheap, for it costs 
only a penny. For this we get forty-eight pages, illustrated with 
the usual information about sights to be seen, distances, &c., with 
amap. This is but one of a number, forty-eight in all, of similar 
guides, not all as long, for the subject does not always demand 
the same fullness of treatment, but constructed on the same plan, 
and equally serviceable, we do not doubt. Some of them include 
more places than one. The East Coast and Welsh watering-places, 
for instance, are taken two or three together. It is needless to give 
alist; but most of the interesting cities, towns, and health-resorts 
may be found among them. 


To those who are now turning their thoughts towards Alpine 
summits may be commended The Climber’s Guide to the Eastern 
Pennine Alps, by William Martin Conway (T. Fisher Unwin). 
With Mr. Conway’s quarrel with the Alpine Club we are not con- 
cerned; but we may mention that between three and four hundred 
summits and passes are given, with their heights in métres and 
feet, and the routes by which they may be approached. When 
the summit is one of importance, the names of the traveller or 
travellers who first ascended it are given, and references are 
supplied to any books or journals of Alpine climbing in which 
descriptions have appeared. 


Portry.—Verse-Tales, Lyrics, and Translations. By Emily H. 
Hickey. (Elkin Matthews.)—Miss Hickey’s volume is full of 
thought and feeling, expressed, for the most part, in melodious 
verse. “Creeping Jenny,” where the bed-ridden child in a town 
garret talks to the plant of which this is the popular name; 
“* Katey,” a piteous tale of a wrong done to a woman; “In Shadow 
One, and One in Light,” a powerful expression of the contrasts of 
life, are among the best of the poems. But, on the whole, we 
think “Margery Daw” (which has been already published, we 
see, in Longman’s Magazine) is the happiest effort of all. Seldom 
has anursery-rhyme been interpreted in a more beautiful fashion. 
Margery Daw, who “sells her bed and lies upon straw,” is a 
wealthy woman who gives up her state to share the lot of the 
poor :— 

* Oh, riches are good to have, and riches are good to spend, 
And she might have been rich, and yet to the poor a helper and friend; 
For the poor with grateful hearts should take what the rich can spare ;— 


O mad little Margery Daw, what a foolish girl you were! 
See-saw, Margery Daw. 








You might have girdled your life with all the fairest and best 
Of colour and perfume and form; and made a beantiful rest 
In pleasant places ; a palace of glory and fair delight ;— 
And you live with the poor by day, and lie in the straw by night. 
See-saw, Margery Daw. 
Yes, Margery Daw, you go in simplest clothing clad, 
And your soul through your body shines, and maketh all men glad : 
You tread not on velvet soft, nor feed from costly ware ;— 
But wherever you come straightway all things grow good and fair. 
See-saw, Margery Daw.”’ 
One more example of Miss Hickey’s verse we must quote, a not 
unworthy treatment of a great theme :— 


“*EMPEROR EVERMORE.’ 
Who bad thee do and suffer bids thee rest : 
Sleep, greatest Hohenzollern, on His breast. 
He gave thee strength of body and soul, and then 
He gave thee will to do and think for men. 
He taught thee to possess thy soul and wait: 
He called thee¢o the ruler’s high estate, 
Soldier and statesman, great in field and rede, 
Strong in thy thought and glorious in thy deed; 
Yet mightier strength and brighter glory shed 
Kaiser, on thee, by suffering perfected : 
For more than empire welded, battle won, 
Is to have learnt to say Thy will be done. 
So, on thy life of life He wrote it plain, 
All the divine significance of pain. 
Thee, when the great death-angel came, he found 
King unanointed, emperor uncrowned. 
Better than gold and oil of sovranty, 
His patience crowned thee and anointed thee ; 


Thee, by His grace Who loved and did and bore, 
King over pain, and suffering’s emperor.” 





Poems. By Nina F. Layard. (Longmans.)—There is some good 
verse in Miss Layard’s volume, but a great part of it is too much 
like what we have seen before, and where she essays to be original in 
form, as in “ The Dead Day,” “ A Song of Tears,” and “ Life Lore,” 
she scarcely pleases. Yet she can sometimes write with real 
originality and power. ‘‘ The Rout of the Rooks ” and “ A March 
Howl” are excellent. It is pleasant to get out of the close 
atmosphere of sentiment into the fresh breezes of Nature. Here 
is an extract from the first of these two, what Farmer Johnson’s 
little daughter said when the farmer, provoked out of all patience 
by the ravage of the rooks, sent her to shoot them, and what 
followed thereupon :— 


“* Dear black robbers of rye and oats, 
With your silky heads and your glossy coats, 
Dear black robbers of oats and rye, 
I always liked Robin Hood on the sly, 
And would take his part if I dared be true, 
For I think he was handsome and bold, like you. 
Have no fear of me or my gun, 
For I love you well as I watch the sun 
Kissing your necks with a sheeny light, 
Till your featbers are purple and smooth and bright. 
Afar I thouzht you as black as ink, 
But a rook is beautiful near, I think.’ 
Caw! caw! caw! 
What of the ravenous beak and craw ? 
What of the pecking and picking and prigging, 
The delving and diving, the drilling and digging ? 
Suddenly from the fieid uproze 
That hungry army of rooks and crows; 
Suddenly did the sunlight fade 
From the golden hair of the little maid, 
For over the face of the morning sky 
They spread lise a funeral canopy ; 
£pread, and moved, and sailed away 
As the night that is leaving the new-come day. 
But the farmer’s daughter, who watched the while, 
Smiling a little wistful smiie, 
Said, ‘ Dear robber:, I loved you so; 
You were good to come, but better to go: 
I may not say it, but still I think 
It is bad for birds to want food or drink; 
And when I go to the church to pray, 
“Give us Thy bounty day by day, ’ 
I shall whisper low while the prayer is said, 
“ And give to the rooks their daily bread.’’’” 


This is the vein which Miss Layard should work.—ZJn Middle 
Harbour, and other Verse. By Thomas Heney. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Heney has seized, and to some purpose, 
the opportunity which is given to the poets of a young country. 
He describes with force unfamiliar scenes of life and Nature. His 
verse is “ chiefly Australian.” “A Squatter of 68,” speculating in 
stock and ruined by drought; a “ Shearer,” a skilful workman and 
good comrade, drowned, no one knows how, in some safe bathing- 
place; “ Found Dead,” a traveller discovered in the bush, with 
photographs which tell the story of his life, are among his 
subjects, and he handles them with a certain power, though his 
command of metre and language is far from complete. Here is a 
picture of the more dismal kind (“In the Lignum ”) :— 


** When summer reigns in a land drought-smitten 
The channels red are agape with thirst, 
And the grey low flats where his hand has written 
Sentence, shrink like a face a cursed. 


And ever are silent of all sweet voices— 

The crow's harsh note or the swan’s wild scream, 
The shrill alarm of the ducks, and noises 

Of parrots, mix like a sick man’s dream, 


The eye is filled with the colours pallid, 
Bush-grey, glaucous, or pale du!l green, 

Faint as if summer long and calid 
Blended all to a dreary mean, 


Up from the bare ground white and rotten 
The lignum is black in a desolate plain, 

Dead of despair in a place forgotten 

Of sweet cool air and of gentle rain. 
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From dawn to dusk of the long day’s shining, 
Dark to dawn of the hot long night, 
Blackened and blasted with hopeless pining, 
Withered and broken as if by spite.” 
“The Return of the Contingent ” looks like an imitation of Walt 
Whitman, a fancy which we recommend Mr. Heney to eschew for 
the future. The chief poem of the volume, from which it takes 
its name, is an unsuccessful effort, as far as the blank verse is con- 
cerned. Such lines as— 
“Evening came. Down from the western hills,” 
are quite impossible. But here too the interest of these subjects 
redeems the faults of expression. There is some vigorous verse 
of a kind not often essayed in these days, in the melancholy tale 
which bears the appropriate title of Miserrima: a Narrative Poem 
of the Present Day (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) Here is a sample :— 
“Tloved. And he?—Oh! misery, oh! my woe, 

Life bas antagonists we litt'e know; 

Its tangible perils, fates by land or sea, 

For these our natural function holds the key, 

Assail what will, the postern-gates of sense 

Keep, night and day, their vantage of defence ; 

But the wild brood that gender in the brain, 

Delusions, honeyed lies, hope’s legerdemain, 

What antid:-te can salve their hidden bane, 

Whence spring they? -There be phantom powers of ill 

That warp the credulous fancy to the will ; 

Nay, ofttimes, in this earth and girdling air 

Strange mystery works, to cozen and ensnare, 

Fair, tricksom2 shapes that lure us to our doom, 

Caught in the iron mesh of some remorseless loom ; 

But ah! for me a defter craftsman wrought 

Its cuning sorceries in belief and thought ; 

—The juggier was myself, the lie home-taught ! 

There crept into my soul, by that stiil mere, 

A thousand whisperings of hope,—and fear ; 

Fear, for love’s newborn blossom dwells unseen, 

A meek-oyed hermit, in its bower of green, 

Throws not one glance across the waates of sky 

That part it from that homaged fire on high ; 

But then comes hope, and with a Zephyr’s wing 

Fans the weak, timorous nursling of the spring, 

Bids the young life aspire, and, one by one, 

Lifts its delighted petals to their sun.” 

New Epritions.—Modern Cremation. By Sir H. Thompson. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Sir Henry Thompson publishes 
an enlarged and revised edition of his work on cremation. He 
sketches the history of the practice in modern times, states afresh 
the arguments that can be urged for its adoption, and combats the 
objections—one might almost say, the one objection—the possible 
impunity to the poisoner. He advocates, in view of this difficulty, 
the appointment of an inspector who should in all cases, whether 
it is proposed to bury or to cremate the corpse, certify to the cause 
of death. This would meet the difficulty, but would present a 
difficulty of its own. What would the individualists say to the 
creation of another army of that hated genus, the inspector ? 
In “ The Minerva Library of Famous Books,” we have The Life of 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington, by Charles Duke Yonge. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.)—Professor Yonge has supplemented and corrected 
the original work (published in 1860) by histories and memoirs 
which have since appeared. Messrs. F. Warne send us a cheap 
popular edition of Southey’s Life of Nelson; and Mr. W. Heinemann 
a similar issue of Imperial Germany: a Critical Study of Fact and 


Character, by Sidney Whitman. 
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“LIBERTY ” 
WASHING COTTONS. 


For Dresses for Garden Parties, Lawn- 
Tennis, Walking, Boating, &. In new 
* Liberty” Colours and charming Floral and 
Oonventional Designs, in extensive variety. 

A Visit of Inspection invited. 
New Patterns post-free. 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


“LIBERTY” 


NOVELTIES 
FOR 
SUMMER DRESSES. 


Beautiful and Inexpensive, 


New Patterns post-free, 
LIBERTY and CO., 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 











‘*SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


“The Queen of Table Waters.’’ 





“ DELIGHTFUL and REFRESHING.”—British Medical Journal, 


“MORE WHOLESCME than any AERATED WATER which ART can 
SUPPLY.” 


“Of IRREPROACHABLE CHARACTER.” 


“INVALIDS3 are RECOMMENDED to DRINK IT.” 
—The Times, 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANE. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles are required, as, unless spectacles adopted in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is done which cannot afterwards be remedied, 

BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT | 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “ Our 
Eyes” (now in its Eleventh Edition), may be c »msulted persona'ly, free of charge, 
at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective vision, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Satardays, when his hours will 
be from 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 





HYDROPATHY, 
SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK. 














Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free. 
WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.c., 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 








IGH SCHOOL.—The COUNCIL of the DUDLEY 

PROPRIETARY SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 1equire for Winter 

Term, 1391,a HEAD-MISTRESS. Must hold certificates, and have had experience 

in a school of the kind. Salary, without residence, £250 per aunum.—Applica- 
tions to be sent, before July 3rd, to SECRETARY, Dudley. 





ESTFIELD COLLEGE, FINCHLEY ROAD, London, 
N.W.—The COLLEGE has been recently REMOVED from Marestield 
Gardens to the new buildings at the above address. At an Examination to be held 
on July 22nd, 23rd, and 24th, TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £50 a year and one 
of £30 year, tenable for two years at the College, will be offered for competition. 
Candidates must have passed the London Matriculation Examination. The suc- 
cessful competitors will be expected to come into residence in October next, and to 
work for a Degree of the London University (B.A. or B.Sc.)—Further informa- 
tion and forms of entry may be obtained from the Secretary of the Council, Miss 
S. M. SMEE, 2 The Avenue, Bedford Park, Chiswick, W. 


4 PSOM COLLEGE.—SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

‘j SHIPS for Boys under 14 in JULY.—For Prospectus, apply to HEAD- 
MASTER. 

ENS TON E COLLEG EE, 
UTTOXETER. 

There will be an EXAMINATION on SEPTEMBER 15th for ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS, reducing the School Dues to 20 and 25 guineas a year. Candi- 
dates must be under 15 years of age.—For further information, apply to Rev. D. 
EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 











Now ready, in demy 8vo, 61. 


\ = INVERTED RUBRIC: a Timely Reminder of the 
Privy Council. A Dialogue. By the Rev. Coker Apams, Rector of 
Saham Toney, Norfolk. 

London: J. Masters and Co., 78 New Bond Street, W. 


UTORSHIP WANTED for Long Vacation, by Oxford 

Scholar and Undergraduate ; July, August, ee orpart. Travelling 

or otherwise. Good references.—Address, Rey. STEVINSON, Manningham, 
Bradford, Yorks, 
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OYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION, CHELSEA, 8.W. 
Patron—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Open from 11 a.m. till 11 p.m. 





OYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION.—Close to Grosvenor 
Road Station on the L. B. and 8S. 0. and L. O. and D. lines. Within a few 
minutes of Sloane Square Station, from which omnibuses run direct. 
Special Road Car service from the doors every six minutes to and from Liver- 
ool Street, vid Victoria Station, Westminster, Charing Cross, Strand, Ludgate Hill, 
ank, Broad Street. Fares to or from Naval Exhibition and Victoria, 1d. ; Naval 
Exhibition and Chancery Lane, 2d.; Naval Exhibition and Liverpool Street, 3d. 
Unrivalled Attractions, and the following are some of the principal features :— 
Arctic Relics—Arts Gallery, containing one of the finest collections ever got to- 
gether—Historical Collections of Models of Ships of War and Mercantile Marine 
—Full-size Models of H.M.S. ‘ Victory’ and Eddystone Lighthouse, on which will 
be burning the most powerful light in the world—Monster Ordnance (guns of 
57 tons and 110 tons)—Machine-Gun Firing—To: oes—Exhibition of Diving, &c. 
—Lake, 250 ft. long by 150 ft. wide, on which Mimic Combats between Models of 
two modern Battleships will take place, and iJlustrations of Submarine Mining, 
&c., will be given—Nautical —. in the Arena—Performances by the Sons of 
Neptune Opera Company—Aquatic Fireworks—Balloon Ascents—Monster Iceberg, 
containing realistic Arctic Scenery—Panorama of Trafalgar—Grounds Mag- 
nificently Illuminated (thousands of coloured lights), Decorative Lighting by 
James Pain and Sons. Hon. Sec., Captain A. JEPHSON, R.N. 





ERMAN EXHIBITION, 
Earl's Court, West Brompton, and West Kensington. 


Hon. President. 
H's Highness the Duke of SAXH-COBURG-GOTHA. 


Director-General—JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 


ERMAN EXHIBITION. 

The most complete and valuable display of 
German Works of Art ever exhibited in England, 
including the Painting lent by H.M. the Queen, of 
the German Imperial Family. 

The FIRST exclusively German Exhibition 
of German Industries yet seen in London. 

Exhibitors from 30 German Cities. 


ERMAN EXHIBITION. 
By Special Permission of H M the Emperor. 
_ The Band of the 105th Saxou Infantry Regiment. 


THE HUNGARIAN BOYS’ BAND. 


The Arlberger Troupe of Tyrvler Singers. 





Realistic Scenery of tle Rhine, Heide!berg, Potsdam, Niremberg, Munivh, &. 
Magnificent Illumination of the Gardens ia the Evening by Pain and Sons 
At 3.30 and 8.30 p m., in the Arena, ‘‘GERMANIA” (German Military Life), 
being a Life Picture of episodes frem the Military and Civil History of the German 
Empire, combining elaborate scenic effects with realistic incidents, from ancient 
times to the present day. 
For particulars concerning admissions, &c., see London Daily Papers. 





wi OM E’S GREAT MISTRESS.” 
NEW SENSATIONAL HISTORICAL ROMANCE, By Jonx Howarp 
—— and Embellishments. Crown 8vo, paper, ls, 6d ; cloth, 2s. All Book- 
sellers, : 
SimPxin and Co. 





OLMAN HUNT’S NEW PICTURE, 
“ MAY-MORNING on MAGDALEN TOWER, OXFORD.” 
GAINSBOROUGH GALLERY, 25 Old Bond Street, W. 


Open daily, 10 to 6. Admission, 1s. 


Wittiam JONE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
MONMOUTH. 


Estatrs GoverNors—The HABERDASHERS’ COMPANY. 


sii HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 
e Governing Body of the above School will proceed to the appointment of a 
HEAD-MASTER on JULY 27th, 1891. . a 

Under a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners, dated February 23rd, 1891, the 
School is in fature to be a First-Grade School of modern type. Therearesuitable 
buildings for the reception of 300 Boys. 

The Curriculum embraces every subject comprised in the highest class of 
education. 

The emoluments of the Head-Master consist of a residence and fixed stipend of 
£200 per annum, Capitation payments of £3 for each boy, and the profits of the 
Boarding-House, which provides accommodation for 30 Boarders at least. 

The Governors guarantee that the income of the Head-Master for the first three 
years shall not be less than a year, exclusive of profits on Boarders. 

There are 30 Scholarships tenable in the School, and 12 Exhibitions to any Uni- 
versity in the United Kingdom. 

The duties will in September next. 

Oandidates for the appointment must send in their applications, together with 
20 copies of — testimonials and the names of not more than three gentlemen 
to whom reference may be made, on or before J uly 9th, 1891, to ARTHUR VIZARD, 
Clerk to the Governors, Monmouth, from whom forms of application, together 
with a copy of the Scheme and further information, may be aiciond. 


ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASTON. 


WANTED, -in September next, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, Certificated, 

qualified to teach the English Language and Literature; Drawing and French 
desirable. Salary, £100. 
_ Forms of application and further cme ay may be obtained on application 
in writing to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham, 
to whom applications and copy-testimonials (uot more than three) should be sent 
on or before July 6th. 

Birmingham, June, 1891. 


EPTON SCHOOL —The EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will begin on JULY 28th.—Ivformation 
from HEAD-MASTER. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 7th.—For particulars, apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered on JULY 22nd. 


HAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS and 
Madame de WORMS, of Pré Scilla, will REMOVE their EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS to the above much larger house in SEPTEMBER. 
Grounds, five acres.—Address, Madame de WORMS, 17 Leinster Square, Bays- 
water, from June 1lth to July 7th. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

— of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes. 


WO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL 
SCIENCE, of the value of 125 guineas (i.2.,a free admission) and £60, are 
awarded annually in October at ST. THUMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, London, § E.—Fur particulars, apply to Mr. G. RENDLE, Medical 
Secretary. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 
G. H. MAKINS, Vice-Dean, 





























OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and FIFTEENTH EXHGIBITION is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10till 6. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, ls. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





ROFESSOR LEGROS.—An EXHIBITION of 
ETOHINGS, DRAWINGS, and SOULPTURE now ON VIEW at 
ROBT. DUNTHORNE §, the Rembrandt Head Gallery, 5 Vigo Street, London, W. 





NOCIETY of PORTRAIT PAINTERS’ FIRST EXHI- 
BITION. 


OCIETY of PORTRAIT PAINTERS.—Will OPEN on 

THURSDAY, July 2nd, in the ROOMS of the ROYAL INSTITUTE of 

PAINTERS in WATER-COLOUBS, Piccadilly, from 10 to 6. Admission, 1s.— 
F.G. PRANGE, Manager. 





By order of the Executors of J. D. MORELL, M.A., LL.D., deceased. 


HE COPYRIGHTS in the well-known EDUCATIONAL 
and PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of the late Dr, MORELL, formerly her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, are offered for SALE by TENDER. 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale and Forms of Tender may be obtained on 
application to Messrs. THEOBALD BROTHERS and MIALL, Chartered 
Accountants, 23 St. Swithin’s Lane; and to Messrs. SOOTT and SPALDING, 
Solicitors, 15 Queen Street, Queen Victoria Street, London. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Oamb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the g t of bers of that body, for 
the se of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leadin; 
Public chools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. 

Terms, £35 - term,—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 
Park School, Reading. : 


SCHOLARSHIP of £50, to cover a Two Years’ Course 
of Training at the MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for Teachers 
in Schools and Kindergartens, is offered to Ladies. Candidates must be father- 











less ; 18 years old before July 15th, 1691 ; qualified by Senior Local or First-Class 
Coll. Preceptors’ Certificate. Written applications must be sent in before July 
20th, and none can be considered from candidates above 21, 

Address, PRINCIPAL, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 





RESDEN.—Frau Professor BURGER offers a very 
comfortable HOME, on moderate terms, to a LIMITED NUMBER of 
LADIES wishing to reside at Dresden. Excellent opportunities for the study of 
Music, Languages, and especially Painting, Drawing, and Sketching. Highest 
English and German references.—15 Sedanstrasse. 





The ELECTRICAL STANDARDIZING, TESTING, and TRAINING 
INSTITUTION. 


CHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS.—A “Faraday ” 
Scho'arship of the value of 80 guineas a year and a “‘ Maxwell” Scholarship 
of the value of 50 guineas a year, both tenable for two years, are awarded by 
the Council twice a year. -Entrance Exhibitions of values ranging from 20 
to 40 guineas a year may be awarded by the Council to unsuccessful Competi- 
tors. Full particulars on application. The EXAMINATION was held on 
WEDNESDAY, June 24th.—P. A. LATHAM, M.A., Secretary, Faraday House, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. City Office, 15 St. Helen’s Place, E.C. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDaTION and EXHIBITIONS will 

BEGIN on JULY 7th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—There will be 
an ELECTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY. 
—For further information, apply to Rev. the WARDEN. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

One of £75; Seven of £50; Three of £20 perannum. KXAMINATION 

on JULY 14th and 15th.—For particulars, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. T. 
HAYES BELCHER, the College, Brighton. 


UROPE or ELSEWHERE.—Highly educated, cultured 
LADY, linguist, literary, often companion, chaperon, abroad, would in 
AUGUST JOIN or ACCOMPANY any one for about two months, Expenses 
only required. Practice in languages, lessons (finishing), economy, and other 
advantages offered, if desired. Referees many (those —a &c.)—Apply by 
letter to ‘‘ Z. B.,”’ 15 Arlington Road, Gloucester Gate, N.W. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX 
(or more) SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15) will be awarded after Examination 
oe JULY 16th and 17th,—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Just published, demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


RICHARD REDGRAVE, 
C.B., R.A. Memoir compiled from 
his Diary. By F. M. REDGRAVE. 
With Portrait and 3 Illustrations. 

“It would be difficult to meet anywhe:e with so 
many good stories and interesting reminiscences of 
celebrities as are comprised in the 400 pages of this 
volume. Across the scene are constantly flitting such 
men as Constable, Turner, Landseer, Lord Pa)mers- 
ton, Lord Granville, Lord Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone, 
Robert Lowe, Mulready, C. R. Leslie, Dickens, 
Disraeli, the Duke of Wellington, and hosts of others 
as celebrated.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


TEACHING in THREE CON- 


TINENTS: Personal Notes on the 
Educational Systems of the World. 
By W. CATTON GRASBY. 


THIRD EDITION, now ready, price 1s. ; 
post-free, 1s. 2d. 


FOUR YEARS in PARLIA- 
MENT with HARD LABOUR. By C. 
W.RADCLIFFE COOKE, M.P. 


What Mr. GLADSTONE says :— 

**My only complaint is, that once opened it is 
difficult to close the volume. It is a happy gift to 
tread contested ground in a spirit which raises no 
ill blood; and, written as of course it is from your 
point of view, I recognise in it an enviable union of 
fancy, humour, and good sense,’’—The Right Hon, 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 





Vol, VII. ready shortly. price 5s. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. By 
HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., 


Emeritus Professor of English Litera- 
ture, University College, London. Vol. 
VII.—From Caxton to CovERDALE. 


SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 


IN a CONNING-TOWER ; 


or, How I Took Her Majesty’s Ship 
‘Majestic’ into Action. A Story of 
Modern Ironclad Warfare. By H. 
O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. With 
Original Illustrations by W. H. Overend. 


“A graphic and most vivid Cescription......Mr. 
Overenda’s illustrations are as v:vid in their way and 
as accurate as Mr. Arnold-Forster’s descriptions, We 
can scarcely give them higher praise.”— Times, 


Now ready, price ls. 
THE 


MAGAZINE OF ART 


For JULY, containing: 


**ROMANCE WITHOUT WORDS.” Painted by 
Wittiam TuorNE. Etched by James DOBIE. 
(Frontispiece.) 


Whe PORTRAITS of WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. By F.G. Kirion. With 9 Illus. 
trations :—‘‘ W. M. Thackeray” (1822), from the 
Bust by J. Devile; ‘* W. M. Thackeray ”’ (1832) and 
(1833), by D. Maclise, R.A.; ‘ W. M. Thackeray ” 
(1853), by Samuel Laurence ; “ W. M, Thackeray in 
his Study ”’ (1854), by E. M. Ward, R.A.; * W. M. 
Thackeray,” by the late Sir Edgar Boehm, R.A.; 
““W. M. Thackeray,’’ by Sir John Gilbert, R.A.; 
“W. M. Thackeray,” from the Bust by Joseph 
Durham, A.R.A.; and “ W. M. Thackeray,’’ from 
the Bust by N. Burnard. 

OONCERNING SOME “ PUNCH” ARTISTS, 
W.S. Hunt. With a Note by the Editor. 

The MADDOCKS COLLECTION at BRADFORD. 
By Butter Woop. With 6 Illustrations :— 
‘Christening Sunday,” by J. Charles; ‘‘ The 
Stable,” by Dagnan Bouveret; ‘*The Sword- 
Dance,” by P. Ivanowitch ; ‘‘A Summer’s Day on 
the Thames,” by E. J. Gregory, A.R.A.; ‘* Por- 
trait of an Artist,” by H. H. La Thangue; and 
“Old Convent, Quimperlé,” by Stanhope Forbes, 

HOKUSAI: a Study. (Postscript.) By S. Bina. 

“ROMANCE WITHOUT WORDS.” Note on the 
Frontispiece. 

The ARTISTIC ASPECTS of FIGURE PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, By P. H. Emerson. With 6 Illustra- 
tions. 

The METAL ORNAMENT of BOUND BOOKS. 
By Miss 8, T. PripgEavux. With 7 Illustrations, 

HENRY STORMOUTH LEIFCHILD. By J. 
Sparkes, With 4 Illustrations from his Works. 


By 


The CHRONICLE of ART: ART in JUNE. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 909. JULY, 1891. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS, 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Tue Eve or St. Joun in A DESERTED CHALET, 
Recent FrencH Nove.s, 
CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH, 
A Day’s Rap INTO NORTHUMBERLAND, By Professor 
Veitch. 
STUDIES IN TacTICAL PROGRESS DURING THE Last 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
A RoapsipE Naturatist. By a Son of the Marshes. 
TELEPATHY. By Bishop Courtenay, D.D. 
Peet. By Herbert Cowell. 
Wititi1am Biacgewoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Price One Shilling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR JULY. 
Tuer Future OF MopERN Porrry. Lewis Morris. 
EsTHER VANHOMRIGH. (Continued.) Mrs. Woods. 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF Four Rvssians, 
Hon. C. K. Tuckerman, 
Socrat BatH IN THE Last CENTURY, 
Mrs. Phillips. 
fonNETS. Maxwell Gray. 
A Jaunt TO Norway. Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 


A Port OF THE AUSTRALIAN BusH. T. Patchett 
Martin. 


BEGUN IN JEST. 
Notes OF THE Monts. 


(Continued.) 


(Continued.) Mrs. Newman, 
Lrprary List. 


London: JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 105, JULY. 
CoNTENTS. 
THe MiscuiEF OF MONICA, 
Chaps. 25.27, 
On AvuToGrarus.—III. By Miss I. A. Taylor, 
A Kiss. By Walter Herries Pollock, 
THE BuvuE Rose. By E. Nesbit. 
A New Port ror Mexico. By Horace Hutchinson, 
CoLLEcTING FROM NaTuRE, By P. Anderson Graham, 
Tue THree Fates. By F. Marion Crawford, Author 
of “ Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘* Dr. Claudius,” &. Chaps, 7-9. 
At THE Sian oF THE Suip. By Andrew Lang. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 


By L. B. Walford. 





Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 8s. 
USTICE: being Part IV. of the 
° “PRINCIPLES of ETHICS.” By HERBERT 














SPENCER. 
Witiiams and Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 
B 5 
COUNTRY SURB- G A L L E R Y 
TERMS, ADDRESS 
THe 1ibrartan,e ULBRARY, 
137 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
HYDROPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 23 guineas per week, 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 

H@NIX FIRE OFFIC#H, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 


W. C. DONALD: Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Much watchfulness must be exercised 

at the present time, and the earliest evidences of 
ill-health must be immediately checked, or a slight 
illness may result in a serious malady, Relaxed and 
sore throat, diphtheria, quinsey, coughs, chronic 
cough, bronchitis, and most other pulmonary affec- 
tions will be relieved by rubbing this cooling Oint- 
ment into the skin as near as practicable to the seat 
of mischief. This treatment, so simple and effective, 
is admirably adapted for the removal of these 
diseases during infancy and youth. Old asthmatic 
invalids will derive marvellous relief from the use 
of Holloway’s remedies, which have brought round 
many such sufferers, and re-established health after 





every O‘her means had signally failed, 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF 
COUNTY COUNCILS. 


IMPORTANT WORK. NOW READY. 
Dedicated (by special a ers to the Right Hon, 
C. T. Ritchie, M.P., President of the Local 
Government Board. 


{OUNTY COUNCIL YEAR-BOOK. 
for 1891, Price 15s. 

650 pp., large 8vo, illustrated with nearly 100 

Portraits. 

The Volume comprises a comprehensive survey of 
the working of aJl the County Councils of the King- 
dom, and a number of 

SPECIAL ARTICLES ON 
THE COMPLETION OF THE SCHEME OF LONDON 

GOVERNMENT. By W. M. Acworth, L.C.0. 

Tue Hovusine OF THE WoRKING OLasses, By J. 

Williams-Benn, L.C.0. 

County Finance. By Edwin Guthrie. 
THE Sanitary Functions or County Covuncits. 

§ no Sir Douglas Galton, K.0.B., D.C.L., 





CorPORATION AND County Councin Accounts. By 
George Swainson. 
Tur County CounciL IN PARLIAMENT, By the 


Editor of the County Council Tinvs. 

THE County COUNCILS AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 
By William Garnett, MA,D.C.L. &c., &., &c. 
T. B. Browne, 163 Queen Victoria Street, London, 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.0. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, £2,000,000. 

DIRECTORS. 
Chairman— Henry Joun Norman, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—GrorGe Lake, Esq. 
Henry Bonham - Carter, | John Hunter, Esq. 
Esq. |B ht Hon. G. J. Shaw- 





Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. fevre, M.P. 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Granville F, R, Farquhar, Esq. 


John B. Martin, Esq. 
David Powell, Esq. 
Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. Roderick Pryor, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P.. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested oa pea .--£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... eee 4,516,000 
Total Annual Income, over ha 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of July. 


Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 





ONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANK, Limited.—NOTICE is Hereby Given, 
that a SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of Pro- 
prietors of this Bank will be held at the HEAD 
OFFICE, in Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY, the 15th day 
of July next, at 1 o’c'ock precisely, for the purpose 
of receiving a Half-Yearly Report from the Direc- 
tors, and to declare a Dividend. 
A. M. HAWTHORN, Secretary. 

May 27th, 1891. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be 
Closed to prepire for the Dividend on July lst next, 
and will be Reopened on July 4th. Proprietors 
registered in the books of the Company on June 
30th will be entitled to the dividend for the current 
half-year on the number of shares then standing 
in their respective names. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
eulars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1849, 
RR 
CORNHILL, LONDON. 
it aT a Secretaries, 











Capital 
64 





HE UNION BANK of 
USTRALIA, LIMITED. 


A 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ........cccecescesseeees £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund................ seseeeeesee 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
~ a REMITTANCES are madeto the 
olonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 
London, 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS. 
STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAPS. 


NEW and REVISED EDITIONS, REDUCED in PRICE. 


The Publisher begs to announce the issue of New and Revised Editions of these fine Maps, which have hitherto 
held the first place as Maps for the Libraries of Gentlemen, Public Offices, and Libraries, or for Commercial purposes. 

The Maps have undergone a thorough Revision to bring them up to date, and the cost of production having been 
considerably reduced by the use of new machinery, it has been decided to make a substantial reduction in the prices at 
which they have hitherto been sold to the Public, in the hope of extending their circulation and usefulness. 























The Maps of which New Editions are now ready, are :— 


EUROPE. Scale, 50 miles to lin. 
ASIA. Scale, 110 miles to 1 in. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


AFRICA. Scale, 94 miles to lin. 
NORTH AMERICA. Scale,83 miles to lin. 


Scale, 83 miles to 1 in. 


The Prices of each of these Maps will in future be as follows :— 


Four Sheets, Coloured, 35s. 
Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 45s. 


Mounted to fold in Morocco Case, 60s. 
Mounted on Spring Rollers, £5. 


Size of each Map, 58 by 65in. 
The other Maps in Stanford’s Library Series are :— 
THE WORLD ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. 


ENGLAND. 
SCOTLAND. 


IRELAND. 
LONDON. 


CANADA. 
UNITED STATES. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
AUSTRALIA. 


For particulars of Price, Size, dc., see STANFORD'S CATALOGUE of MAPS, dc., 200 pp., sent post-free for 3d. 





STANFORD'S GUIDE-BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF COUNTY GUIDES, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 


Bedfordshire. By A. J.{/London (Round About). 
Foster, M.A. | By the Rev. W. J. Lorriz, B.A. 
Cambridgeshire. By A. G.|London (Through). By the 


Hitt, B.A. 

Channel Islands. By G. P. 
Bevay, F.S.S. 

Cornwall. By W. H.TrecEtras 


Derbyshire. By RB. N. Wortn, 
Devon, North. By R. N. 


Rev. W. J. Lorriz, B.A. 
Norfolk. By Watrer Rye. 
Somersetshire. By R. N. 

Worth, F.G.S 


Suffolk. By Dr. J. E. Tayzor, 
F.L.S. 
Surrey. By G. P. Bevan and 


Wort, F.G.S. R. N. WorRTH. 

Devon, South. By R. N.|Sussex. By G. F. Cuamsnrs, 
Worth, F.G.S. F.R.A.S. . 

Dorsetshire. By R.N.Worru,| Warwickshire. By G. P. 


Bevan, F.S.S. 
Wiltshire. By R. N. Worts, 
Worcestershire. 


By R. N. 
Worth, F.G.S. 
Wye (The) and its Neigh- 
ourhood. ByG.P. Brvan,F.8.8, 
Yorkshire (East and North 
Ridings). ByG. P. Bevan and 
R, N. Worts, wo 
Yorkshire (West Riding). 
By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 


F.G.S. 
English Lake District. By 
H. I. JENKINSON. 
Essex. By E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Gloucestershire. By R. N. 
Worth, F.G.S. 
Hampshire. By G. P. Bevan 
and R, N. WoRTH. 
Hertfordshire. By A. J. 
By G. P. Bevan and 


Foster, M.A. 
Kent. 
R. N. Wort. 
JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, clotb, with Maps, &c. 
English Lakes. Eighth Edition, with 9 Maps and 3 
anoramic Views, 7s. 
The Isle of Wight. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
North Wales. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d.; Smaller 
Guide, 3s. 6d. 


Also, in Five Sections, separately :—CuEsTER, LLANDUDNO, Bettws-y-CorD and 
Syowpon, DoLGELLY and Bata, ABERYSTWITH and LLANGOLLEN. 





With Maps, boards, 1s, 6d. each. 
The Isle of Man. Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 


Carlisle, Gilsland, The Roman Wall and Neighbourhood. 
With Map, 5s. 


Recently published, crown 8vo, cloth, with 20 Maps, 10s, 6d. 


CAMPING VOYAGES on GERMAN RIVERS. By Arthur 
A. Macpvonz11, M.A., Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

“The book will not only be useful to those who may be inclined to follow the 
example of the author and his friends, but will be found decidedly entertaining 
to those who want something fresh and novel for the summer holiday. Asa guide 
to the rivers dealt with, to their scenery, their obstructions, their difficulties of 
all kinds, there is nothing so good in existence,”’—Times. 

THIRD EDITION, thoroughly Revised, 1891, price 5s. 


The HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. By Thomas B. 
Wituson, M.A. With 7 Maps, and Appendices on the Flora and History of 
Norway, Fishing Notes, and Photography, small post 8vo, cloth. 

“Small, handy, businesslike, and trustworthy.’’—Times. 
“* We heartily recommend it.”—Guardian, 





BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW RAILWAY MAP of 
the BRITISH ISLES and PART of FRANCK. Scale, 22 miles to an inch; 
size, $l in. by 38. In case, 93. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S LONDON 
ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP. Scale, 10 miles to an inch ; size, 
40 in. by 48. Coloured and mounted in case, 12s. 6d. The Four Sheets 
can also be had separately—size of each, 22 in, by 26. Coloured and 
mounted in case, each 5s. Smaller Maps, 5s. and 3s, 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE 


MAP, with the Railways very clearly delineated. Scale, 15 miles to aninch; 
size, 32 in. by 28. Coloured and mounted in ca3e, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—BARTHOLOMEW’S LARGE 
MAP. Scale, 4 miles to an inch; in 16 sheets. (Index, showing Divisions of 
Sheets, sent post-free on application.) Price of each sheet, separately, 
folded and coloured, 2s, ; mounted on linen, 3s. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.—TOURIST’S MAP. With 
all the Roads and Paths marked and Heights given. Scale, 1 in, to a mile; 
size, 27 in. by 32. Price, with Roads and Lakes coloured, folded in cover, 
23. 61.; full-coloured, 4s, 6d.; mounted in case, 7s. 61. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 1 in. toa 
mie; size, 27in. by 21. With descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, plain, 
1s. ; coloured, 1s, 6d. ; mounted, 3s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 3 miles to 
an inch; size, 34in. by 27. With descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, 
plain, ls. 6d.; coloured, 2s.; mounted, 5:, 


SOUTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 3: miles to an 
inch ; size, 34 in.  ! 27. With descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, plain, 
1s. 6d.; coloured, 2s.; mounted, 5s, 


LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP. Scale, 4 in. 
to a mile; size, 344 in. by 27. With an Iilustrated GUIDE Colonred, in 
Fag ls. ; extended (size, 344 in. by 343) and full-coloured, 1s, 6d.; mounted, 

3. 6d. 


LONDON.—DAVIES’S BRITISH METROPOLIS. Scale, 
8in. to a mile; size, 36in. by 253. Coloured and mounted in case, 7s. 6d.; or 
— — southward beyond the Crystal Palese, lls, Other Maps at 

s. and 5s. 6d. 


EUROPE.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP, showing the 


Railways, &c. Scale, 105 miles to an inch; size, 33 in. by 30. Coloured and 
mounted in case, 10s, 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP, containing all the 
Railways and Stations. Roads, Rivers, and Chief Mountain K.nges are 
clearly delineated. Scale, 24 miles to an inch; size, 47 in. by 38, Mounted in 
case, 16s. 


NORWAY.—WILSON’S HANDY MAP of NORWAY 
SOUTH of TRONDHJEM. Scale, 20 miles to an inch; size, l4in. by 21. 
Coloured and folded for the pocket, 2s. 


SWITZERLAND.—The Alpine Club Map of Switzerland. 
Edited by R. 0. Nicnots, F.S,A. Scale, 4 miles to an inch; size, 60 in. by 43. 
Four sheets, mounted in case, £2 12s. 6d. ; single sheets, 12s.; mounted in 
case, 15s. The Enlarged Edition of the above, scale 3 miles to an inch, in 8 
sheets, sold separately, ls. 6d. per sheet. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS.—The Maps of the One- 
Inch Survey are well adapted for Tourists. Index Map, showing Division of 
Sheets, sent post-free on application. The published Sheets kept in stock. 
Apply to EDWARD STANFORD, Sole Agent in England and Wales. 





Catalogue of Maps and Guides for Tourists, 56 pp., post-free for penny stamp. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 


(Sole Agent in England and Wales for the Sale of the Ordnance and Geological Survey Maps.) 


27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 381, for JULY, price 1s., contains :— 
Prince OF Morocco. By George Fleming. 
. LAURENCE OLipHantT. By L. J. Jennings, M.P. 
THE SToryY oF a FaLsE PROPHET. 
MIRaBEAv. 
. CHALFONT ST. GILES. 
BaxksHEESH. By Artbur Gaye. 
Tue BLESSED OpaL. By Horace Hutchinson. 
. Some UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
. THE STRANGER IN THE HOUSE. 


Soe 


By Mrs. Williams. 


cO20NI 





NOTICE.—The price of the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MaGazine is now Six- 
pence net. The te-ms on which it is supplied to booksellers are not such as 
will enable them to sell the Magazine at less than the published price. 


The English Wlustrated Magazine 


For JULY, profusely Illustrated, price 6d. net., contains :— 
1, A Fencing Lesson. Engraved by O. Lacour, after a Picture by Mrs, M. L. 
Waller. Frontispiece. 
2. ON THE WANE: A SENTIMENTAL OORRESPONDENCE. Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
3. FawsLeY Park. Lady Knightley. Illustrations by R. Catterson-Smith. 
4, A THOUSAND GAMES AT MONTE CaRLo. W. Duppa-Crotch. With Diagram 
of One-Half of Roulette-Table. 
5. CookHaM AND Rounp Azovr It. 
. Bloomer. 
6. My Uncir’s Story. Lady West. 
7. A JuLty Day on Dartmoor. R.H. McCarthy. Illustrations by John Cash. 
8. THE OLp Rockine-Horse. Violet Fane. 
9, NYMEGEN: aN OLD Town 1m HOLLAND. Reginald Blomfield. Illustrations 
by the Writer. 
10, Tor Witcu or PraGuE. Chaps. 22-23 (Continued). F. Marion Crawford. 
Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


Roderick Mackenzie, Illustrations by H. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
JULY. 


Love’s Lapy: a Porm. By Philip Bourke Marston. 

THE CREDIT OF AUSTRALIA. By Sir George Baden-Powell, K.0.M.G., M.P. 
PuniITIVE EXPEDITIONS ON OUR INDIAN BorpDER. By E. E. Oliver. 
Sir Joun Macponatp. By J. G. Colmer, 0.M.G. 

CaRDSHARPING IN Paris. By E. Delille. 

Stray THouecuts on SoutH Arrica. By a South African. 
Cyciine. By R. J. Mecredy. 

ForrIGN Pauper Emiaration. By 8. H. Jeyes. 

A Nore on Arrarrs In CuILI. By Edward Manby. 

Tue REDISCOVERY OF THE UNIQUE. By H. G. Wells. 

Wits Kixe Guneunnana. By Dennis Doyle. 

MonTES: THE MaTapor. By the Editor. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





fy, Tere tee and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THacceray, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on)application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s -HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c. Post orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catalogued. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
OpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Mxssrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, 





NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
JULY, 1891. 


TO FAUNUS. (Frontispiece.) Being the last of a series of 
Illustrations by J. R. Weguelin for selected Odes of Horace. 


SPEED in OCEAN STEAMERS. A. E. Szaron. Illustra- 
tions by Uarlton T. Chapman and V. Pérard, 


HORACE, Book III., Ode XVIII.—TO FAUNUS. 
A MATTER of FACT. Gerorge A. Hrpparp. 


STARTING a PARLIAMENT in JAPAN. Joun H. 
Wiemore. The Illustrations by Robert Blum, and from Photographs, 


TWO on the TERRACE. Joun Hay. 
IZARD HUNTING in the SPANISH PYRENEES. 


Pavut Van Drxez, Illustrations by Kenyon Oox. 
CORBAN: a Song. Mrs. James T. Frevps. 
The CHIMES of WALLETIKON: a Swiss Story. 


GrorGE L. CaTLINn. 


OUTLAWRY onthe MEXICAN BORDER. Jamss E. 


PILCHER, 


An OLD DANISH TOWN. Jacos A. Rus. Illustrations 
by J. D. Wocdward, Charles Broughton, V. Pérard, and F. Day. 


The HAUNTS of the BLACK SEA-BASS. Cuaruzs 


FREDERICK HOLDER. Illustrations by M. J. Burns, 
MY UNCLE DICK. Joun Etuiorr Curran. 
TRAINING a TROPIC TORRENT: an Engineer’s 


Glimpse of Hayti. Foster CRowELL. 
MRS. MANSTEY’S VIEW. 
LANDOR ONCE MORE. W. B. Suusricx Crymer. 


The POINT of VIEW :—IRRESPONSIBLE TRADING— 
AMERICAN PICTURES in PARIS—A THREAT of NEW COINS. 


EpitH WHARTON. 


The long-ago-announced Serial Story, “‘The WRECKER,” by Rosert Louis 
Stevenson and LLoyp Osxzourng, will be begun in the August Number, with 
Illustrations by Mr, W1LL1am Hots, R.8.A4. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





| ntaaiaaai asus ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... eae 


1848, 


++. £12,000,000 





LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— Great 


Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn- 
Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms. Tariff of Manager, 








Serms of Subscription. 


—_—_>__— 
E Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon ... en ees es eek S Orccscen 014 3.....0 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany 


Including postage to India, China, &c.... 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
uotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OvuTSIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


EDFORD 
BRIGHTON. 


HOTEL, 





Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 
West Pier. Spacious Ooffee and Reading Ooms. 
Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines, 























London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, Page £10 10 0 Moderate tariff. 
London, W.0. Half-Page .......... eee rere 5 5 0 GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 
Quarter-Page......cccscccrescerseeee 6 " 
USE Narrow Column 0 Drink GEROLSTEIN 
5 Half-Column........ 0 ‘ 
F R Y S Quarter-Column ......ccccccceceeeee 6 before breakfast, 
PURE CONCENTRATED Companrzs. Drink GEROLSTEIN 
Outside PAO ss.ciss000s0cccrccccecceees £1414 0 - : 
ee Se 1212 0 and whiskey after breakfast. 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A. Oameron, M.D., says :—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 





Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: ne 





Drink GEROLSTEIN 
and red wine for dinner. 


Drink GEROLSTEIN 


and whiskey after dinner. 
16s, per hawper, 50 Pints ; 21s, per hamper, 50 Quarts. 
GEROLSTEIN COMPANY, 
1538 CHEAPSIDE, 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


FOR GOD AND HUMAN: TY 


A Romance of Mount Carmel. 


By HASKETT SMITH, M.A., 
Author of “ The Divine Epiphany.” 


8 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


*,.* “While Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Memoir of Laurence Oliphant’ 
continues to run through numerous editions, a further illustration 
of the life and teaching of the Haifa mystic is about to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons. The author of the work, 
which has been thrown into the form of a novel, is Mr. Haskett 
Smith, a clergyman who embraced Laurence Oliphant’s views, 
and became a member of the Haifa community, which is, we 
believe, now under his direction. The scenes are laid chiefly in 
Palestine, at Haifa, or in the mountain home of the community at 
the Druse village of Dalieh, and Oliphant’s special views and 
methods are all elucidated in the course of the plot.”—See 
Atheneum, June 20th, 1891. 


FIFTH EDITION, now ready. 


Mas. OLIPHANT’S 


MEMOIR OF THE 


LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


And of ALICE OLIPHANT, his Wife. 


2 vols, post 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 


“This is the book of the season.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“A delightful and sympathetic memoir...... There has seldom 
been a more striking subject for picturesque biography than 
Laurence Oliphant.”—Times. 

“* Never in the exercise of her imagination has Mrs. Oliphant 
drawn anything more remote from ordinary life.”—Standard. 

“It forms a combination of the pathetic, the humorous, and the 
wonderful not often to be met with.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

“The most interesting book we have read this year.”—Punch. 

“It is a fascinating book on a fascinating subject.” —Globe. 

« A completely adequate record of one of the most extraordinary 
personalities of our generation.”—Black and White. 


This day is published. 


GALLOWAY in ANCIENT and MODERN 


TIMES. By P.H. M‘Keruix, F.S.A.Scot., F.R.G.S., &c., Author of “ Lands 
and their Owners in Galloway.” Crown 8vo, 7:. 6d. 


This day is published, 


IT HAPPENED YESTERDAY. A Novel. 


By Freperick MarsHALt, Author of ‘‘Olaire Brandon,” *‘ French Home 
Life.”’ In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
This day is published. 
The SIXTH DIVISIONAL VOLUME, COMPLETING the WORK. 


STEPHENS’ BOOK of the FARM. Fourth 


Edition, Revised, and in great part Rewritten. By James Macpona.p, of 
the Farming World, &c. Illustrated with numerous Portraits of Animals, 
Plans of Farm Buildings, and Engravings of Implements, &c, Price 10s, 6d. 
([DIVIS{ONS I. to V. Price 10s, 6d. each.] 
‘¢The most comprehensive work on practical farming ever written.””—Standard. 
** This work is, in the most comprehensive meaning of the term, encyclopzdic, 
entertaining, and most reliable.’’—Farmer. 
“The standard work on everything relating to the farm.”—Scotsman, 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. CHEAP 


EDITION, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 


Adam Bede ... sen 3s. 6d. 
The Mill on the Flos: 3s. 6d. 
Felix Holt, the Radical ... 3s. 6d. 
Scenes of Clerical Life .. 3s. Od. 
Silas Marner wee 2s. 6d. 
Romola x -. a 3s. 6d. 
Daniel Deron saa aoa 7s. 6d. 
Middlemarch ww, ee nee aes 7s. 6d. 
George Eliot’s Life... sis se te w. =U. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 


CABINET EDITION. Printed from a New and Legible Type. Oomplete in 
24 vols., price £6, Each Volume, price 5s., may be had separately. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW LIST. 


THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


LIFE OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT, 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


By RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, D.D., Dean of Windsor ; 
and WILLIAM BENHAM, B.D., Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 


TIMES.— Valuable and interesting...... A clear and authoritative account of 
oe pees in which Tait impressed his own character upon the Church history 
of his time.”’ 

STANDARD.—“‘ Must be read by everybody who wishes to understand the 
history of a most important period.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ It is an admirable biography in many ways, and 
it contains some very important contributions to the political history of our time. 
Every man who appreciates the vast and legitimate influence which the Church 
of _——- exercises over the thought and the polity of our time will read it 

a 


caref 
Second Edition, just ready, Extra Crown 8vo, 83s. 6d. net. 


FORTY YEARS in a MOORLAND 


PARISH: Reminiscences and Researches in Danby-in-Cleveland. By Rev. 
J. O. Atxrnson, D.C.L., Incumbent of the Parish, Author of “ A History of 
Cleveland,” ‘‘ A Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect,” &o. 
ATHENZUM.—‘In an uncommon degree original and free from fads; the 
outcome of first-hand observation and investigation, equally acute, patient, 
instructed, and sympathetic.” 


Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LETTERS of JOHN KEATS to his 
FAMILY and FRIENDS. Edited by S1pnzy Corvin. 

The object of the present volume is to supply the want of a separate and con. 
venient edition of the letters of Keats to his family and friends. In it the true 
text of the Amer.can and miscellaneous letters is for the first time given consecu- 
tively and in proper order. Mr. Colvin has in all cases given in full the verse and 
other quotations which occur in the correspondence, but he has deliberately omitted 
the poet’s love-letters to Fanny Brawne, not feeling it right that they should find a 
place in what he hopes may become the standard edition of the correspondence, 

Just published, Extra Crown 8vo, cloth,'8s, 6d. net. 


STUDIES of the GODS in GREECE 


at CERTAIN SANCTUARIES RECENTLY EXCAVATED. 
Being Eight Lectures given in 1890 at the Lowell Institute. By Louts Dyzr, 
B.A. Oxon., late Assistaut-Professor in Harvard Univers'ty. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OFA ee - 3 acsree OF M&. SHORTHOUSE’S 
Just published, Crown 8v0, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


INGLESANT: A ROMANCE. 


By J. H. SsortHovss, Author of ‘‘ Sir Percival,’’ “‘ The Countess Eve,” &. 
NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 


SERIES. 
Just published, Second and Oheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s, 64. 


LATER LEAVES: being the Further 
Reminiscences of Montagu Williams, Q.C. 


STANDARD.—“ It is readable and interesting throughout.” 
DUBLIN EVENING MAIL.—“ Mr. Williams’s first volume was entertaining, 
but we think that the book before us is better.’’ 


Just published, Second and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By 


D. Curist1z Murray and Henry Herman. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ It is brilliantly written......Has only to be read to be enjoyed.” 
TIMES.—“ The story is ingenious, amusinz, and brightly written.” 
POPULAR NOVELS BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3, 6d. 
AUNT RACHE 


L. SCHWARTZ. 
JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. THE WEAKER VESSEL. 


Just published, Globe 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d, 


ARISTOTLE and the ART of 


POETRY. A Lecture by A. O. Prickarp, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 


Just publ ished, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


STUDIES in CONSTITUTIONAL 


LAW —FRANCE, ENGLAND, UNITED STATES. By 
EmILe Boutmy, Member of the Institute of France, Principal of the School 
of Political Science. Translated from the Second French Edition by E. M. 
Dicey. With an Introduction by A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., Vinerian Professor 
of English Law, Oxford. 
COMPANION VOLUME BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By Emrtz Bourmy, Member of the Institute. Translated from the French 
by IsapeL M. EapEn. With Preface by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. ° 
SCOTTISH LEADER.—“‘A brief and masterly sketch of our constitutional 

history from a French point of view.” 


Just ready, Second Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, cloth, 9a; 


The OLD and MIDDLE ENGLISH. 


By T. L. Kineton Ourpsant, Balliol College. 
ACADEMY.—“It should interest every English-speaking man, woman, and 


child. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Few, we may safely say, can tell the story of the 
change in the English language with greater power and clearness.” 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 23, 6d. 


GREEK PRIMER, COLLOQUIAL 


and CONSTRUCTIVE. By J. Stuart Biacxiz, Emeritus Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 


INCLUDING “ The SAINTS’ TRAGEDY.” 
18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


POEMS by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Including ‘“‘ The Saints’ Tragedy.”’ 

*,* In view of the interest raised in the story of St. Elizabeth by 

the discussion on Mr. Calderon’s picture, Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

wish to draw attention to Charles Kingsley’s well-known dramatisation 

of the story of St. Elizabeth in “ The SAINTS’ TRAGEDY.” 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


Now ready, price’ One Shilling. 


THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR JULY, 1391. 
1, Mr. Cuatne’s Sons. Chaps. 25-28. 
2. REMINISCENCES OF Sir RICHARD BuRTON. 
3. Tue “Avat or PuBLISHERS. 
4. R.S.V.P. 
Kane, A SoLpreR-SERVANT. 
WAYFARING BY THE UPPER DORDOGNE. 
NIGHTINGALES. 
. Her New DRESSMAKER. 
. To LEsBIA. 
10, IrTaR IN A HaREmM. 
11, WHAT Is THE RigutT Move? 
12, VaRIETY. 
13. A Prrce oF BREAD. 
14, LovE on Money. Chaps. 24-26, 
*,* Cases for binding volumes of TEMPLE Bar can be 
obtained of all Booksellers, price One Shilling each. 


DIM 





FIVE NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DUKE’S 
MARRIAGE.” 
The 


ALDERMAN’S 
CHILDREN. By James Brinstey 
RicHarps. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





SECOND EDITION OF 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. By 


MaarTEN Maarrtens, Author of “ The 
Sin of Joost Avelingh,’ 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 

“The story is fresh, vivid, original, and 
thoroughly interesting.”—Saturday Review. 

« Enlivened throughout by eccentric char- 
acters and quaint drollery.”—Times. 

“A novel strong both in humour and 
pathos.”—Academy. 

“To read ‘An Old Maid’s Love’ is a real 
pleasure, and one which does not evaporate 
when the last page has been turned.”— 
Graphic. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GIRALDI.” 
The UNDERGRADUATE. 


By Ross George Derine. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALASNAM’S 
LADY.” 


The HALLETTS: a Country 
Town Chronicle. By Leste Kern, 
Author of “A Hurricane in Petti- 
coats,” &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A Country Town Chronicle as well 
written as ‘The Halletts’ has in itself 
many of the elements of a successful novel. 
When, added to these, the author has the 
simple yet graphic manner of Leslie Keith, 
it has a very real attraction for the lovers 
of wholesome fiction...... Andrew Hallett, 
his meek wife, and Lavy Moss are clever as 
well as vigorous sketches.”—Morning Post. 


BY LADY LINDSAY. 


BERTHA’S EARL. By the 


Author of “Caroline.” 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 
“It is pleasant to commend genuinely 
artistic work, and I am glad to note the 
delicate observation and skilful handling of 
character in Lady Lindsay’s charming 
story.”—New Review. 
“ Altogether charming, the writing and 
the story are refined and interesting; a 
really delightful book such as a novel should 
be.”—Life. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


BROWNING as a 


RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 





PHILOSOPHICAL and 
By HENRY 
JONES, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in the 
University College of North Wales. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 





The ANTI-JACOBIN says :—‘t Readers who are never tired of Browning, bat often tired of books about 
him, might well open this volume with hesitation. They would soon change that feeling for one of. pleasure 
and satisfaction. Mr. Jones writes with no affected rapture, no confused ileas, no tiresome ingenuities; his 
book is a good example of hard thinking and plain writing, of sobriety, of scholarship, and sound sense. He 
succeeds to perfection in his delicate task.” 

The NATIONAI. OBSERVER says:—“ The little book is three hundred and sixty-five pages long; and it 
is well worth reading. Professor Jones is clearly a scholar and a thinker; he writes with ease ;-he knows 
his subject ; and he will interest all those who are interested in ethics: that is, every true Briton.” 


MODERN CHURCH says :—“ We take reluctant leave of a book the reading of which has been to usa 
source of very keen enjoyment, Within the limits the author has assigned to himself, this is the weightiest 
utterance that has yet been delivered on the greatest genius of an age that has been prolific in original 
thinkers. We may add that it has the uncommon merit of being a perfect model of a literary philosophical 
style.” 

The TIMES says :—‘' Mr. Jones is a diligent and appreciative student of Browning, aud he handles the 


speak a hearty and generous welcome. 


philosophical topics suggested by his subject with firm grasp and clear insight.” 

The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—“‘ It is in the highest degree stimulating and suggestive, and will do 
more to attract readers to the poetry of Browning than any other work hitherto devoted to the subject.” 
The CHRISTIAN LEADER says:—“ A most absorbing volume on Browning, for which we venture to be- 
This work should do for the vague borderland between literature 
and philosophy what others have done for the marches between science and religion.” 





FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL 


of ST. JOHN. Notes of Lectures to serve asa 
Popular Commentary. By the Rev, CHARLES 
Watson, D.D., Largs. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The BRITISH WEEKLY says :—“ Ripeness shines 
from every page of this volume. Since Kingsley’s 
‘Sermons’ we have had no euch pellucidly simple 
English.” 
The CHRISTIAN LEADER says :—‘‘ It has not 
often fallen to our lot to read expository lectures on 
St. John’s writings so free from cloudiness and so 
full of variety.” 
he SCOTSMAN says :—* This volume is one 
which may be cordially commended to all classes and 
conditions of men.’”’ 
The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says:—‘‘It will be 
impossible for any thinker to take up the commen- 
tary written by Dr. Watson and read three pages of 
it anywhere without discovering its value.” 





THROUGH the POSTERN: 


Poems, By WALTER Mortsoyn, D.D. Feap. 8vo, 
printed on hand-made paper, 3s. 6d. 


The BAYSWATER CHRONICLE says :—‘* The 
poems are singularly thoughtful and pleasing in con- 
ception and in effect, and their quiet and genial 
optimism of spirit is refreshing to the jaded reader. ’* 


The BRITISH WEEKLY says :—** This beautiful 
volume will not be missed by lovers of poetry.” 


The SCOTSMAN says:—‘ The book will be read 
through with pleasure by every one who takes it up.” 


The HERALD says :—‘‘ The volume will amply re- 
pay reading, and deserves to find a large circle of 
sympathetic spirits.” 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN and CO. ; 





ON JULY 1st WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
VOLUME III. of 
THE MEMOIRS ' OF. 
PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. 


Edited by the DUC DE BROGLIE. 
Translated by Mrs. ANGUS HALL. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN FIVE VOLUMES. 
VOLS. I. AND Il. NOW READY. 


With Portraits and Autographs, 8vo, cloth, price £1 1s. each, net. 





GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN and WELSH, London and Sydney. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836, 
HEAD OFFICES—LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 
Total Invested Funds........ oseagieas treessseee £8,060,854, 
To all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, Endowments, or Annuities, THE COMPANY’S PROSPECTUS 
IS WELL WORTH READING. Write for it, or apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


LONDON OFFICES-CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 
NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 


in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 




















The. SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mzssrs. DamretL and Upuam’s, . 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 


85 Duane. Street, New York; and Mussrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 





Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


“This remarkable work.”’—Datty News. 
MRS. SUTHERLAND ORR'S MEMOIR OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


NOTICE.—Zhe SECOND EDITION of the 
‘‘LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROBERT 


BROWNING,” by Mrs. SUTHERLAND 


ORR, is now ready, with Portrait, and Steel-Engraving 
of Mr. Browning’s Study in De Vere Gardens, crown 8vo, 
12s. 6d. 

“Mrs. Sutherland Orr has shown wonderful self-restraint in keeping her 
Life of Browning within very moderate compass, and excellent judgment in the 
selection of her materials......The result is a bright and suggestive book.”’—Times. 

““We may compliment Mrs. Orr upon having achieved a real success in this 
most difficult branch of writing—the success of presenting at once a full and a 
pleasant picture.’’—Saturday Review. 

NEW VOLUME of “ The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Ready this day, royal 8vo, price 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 


edges, 8. net. 
VOLUME XXVII. (HINDMARSH—HOVENDEN) of the 


_ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* VOLUME XXVIII. will be PUBLISHED on SEPTEMBER 26th, and the 
subsequent Volumes at intervals of three months, 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and 00.8 POPULAR 63, NOVELS. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 63. 


THYRZA. By George Gissing, Author of 


“Demos,” “A Life’s Morning,” ‘‘ The Nether World,” &c. 
** A very good story indeed...... In power and pathetic treatment the novel is 
above the average.”— Atheneum. 


NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s, and 2s, 6d. 
LIBRARIES. 


Ready this day, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s ; or in Jimp red cloth, 23. 6d. 
BEHIND the VEIL. By the Author of 
** Six Months Hence,.”’ 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A BRIDE from the BUSH. By E. W. 


Hoenune. 
SECOND EDITION OF MR. R. E. FORREST’S NEW NOVEL. 


EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By R. E. Forrest, Author of “The Touchstone of Peril.’”® Second Edition, 
8 vols. post 8vo. 
** A thoroughly satisfactory book.”—Times, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
FOR MIDSUMMER PRIZES & PRESENTATION. 


et 


The POETICAL WORKS of LEWIS MORRIS, 


Author of “The Epic of Hades.’? Complete in 1 vol., cloth, 6:.; or cloth 
extra, gilt leaves, 7:. 6d. 


The EPIC of HADES. Illustrated Edition, 


cloth extra, gilt leaves, 2ls.; Presentation Edition, 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 10s. 6d. ; Original Edition, cloth, 5s, 


A VISION of SAINTS. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 








London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Ltd., 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





BONNIE KATE: a Story from a Woman’s 
Point of View, by Mrs. LEITH ADAMS, 
in 3 vols., is now ready at all Libraries. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Lid., 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED, No. 505 (June 23rd) of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing numerous Good Books in many branches of Science, Art, and 
General Literature, and especially many on Asiatic subjects. 








A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO., 
136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 





TRISCHLER AND CO.’S NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries 


FRENCH FICTION OF TO-DAY. 
By Madame VAN DE VELDE. 


Beautifully Illustrated with the ——s Portraits of Contemporary French 
uthors :— 


Vot. I. 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT, 
HENRI LAVEDAN, 
GEORGES OHNET. 
VICTOR CHERBULIEZ, 
OCTAVE FEUILLET. ALPHONSE KARR. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. ADOLPHE BELOT. 

Daily News says :—‘* Madame Van de Velde has written two serious, yet light 
and amusing, volumes on French Fiction of To-day, The authoress renders fulb 
justice to the exquisite sense of style in most French fiction.” 

In 2 vols., price 21s. 


Vou. II. 
PIERRE LOTI, 
EMILE ZOLA. 
ARSENE HOUSSAYE, 
LUDOVIC HALEVY. 


CHEAP EDITION -now ready. 


DARRELL LAKE. 
By Lady COLIN CAMPBELL. 

From the Saturday Review :— The character of Lady Colin Campbell’s hero 
is intensely interesting. It reveals uncommon acuteness and freshness of obser- 
vation, and that reserve of power which the possession and artistic control of 
power can alone suggest. Lady Colin Campbell is certainly gifted in the art, so 
like intuition it may well be intuition, that impels the unfaltering hand to stay at 
the right moment in the process of characterisation to give the required accent of 
light or nuanceof shade, with the simple and delicate touch that is most effective.” 

Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


TRISCHLER and CO., 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN begs to 
announce that Mr. HALL CAINE’S New 
Book, “« The LITTLE MANX NATION,” 
is now ready at all Booksellers’ and Book- 


stalls, price 3s. 6d. in cloth ; or paper covers, 
2s. 6d. 


London: 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 








“ FOOTSTEPS of FATE,” by LOUIS 
COUPERUS, translated from the Dutch by 
CLARA BELI—forming the Seventh 
Volume of ‘ Heinemann’s International 
Library”—is now ready at all Booksellers’ 
and Bookstalls, price 3s. 6d., cloth; 2s. 6d.,. 
paper. 

London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WORLD GROWN 
YOUNG. 


Being a Brief Record of Reforms carried out from 
1894-1914 by the late 


Mr. PHILIP ADAMS, Millionaire and Philanthropist. 
By WILLIAM HERBERT. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place.. 








MR. J. M. BARRIE. 


GRATIS with the BRITISH WEEKLY, JULY 2nd. 


J. M. BARRIE: a Literary Portrait. Con- 


taining a Biographical Sketch, Characteristic Pieces now first collected, New 
Portrait, a prepared, and Two I)lustrations (the Window in Thrums, 
end the Auld Licht Kirk), Forming a 16-Page Supplement to the BRITISH 
WEEKLY, July 2nd. Price One Penny. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE.—“J. M. BARRIE SUPPLEMENT” to the 


BRITISH WEEKLY. Presented with Next 


Week’s Issue (July 2nd), 16 large pages, toned paper, with Portrait and 
Illustrations. As this Supplement will not be sold separately, order the 
BRITISH WEEKLY at once of your Newsagent. Price, with “J. M. Barrie 
Supplement,’’ One Penny. 


Publishing Office: 27 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( } P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN- BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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MESSRS. PERCIVAL’S LIST 


Just ready, crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


William Wordsworth. 


By Exizaneta WorpswoktH, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo. 


The Message of the Gospel: Addresses 
to Candidates for Ordination, and Sermons preached chiefly before the 
University of Oxford. By the late AusrEy L. Moors, M.A., Honorary 
Canon of Christ Church, Examining Chaplain to the late and present Bishops 
of Oxford, Fellow, Tutor, and Dean of Divinity of Magdalen College, and 
Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 


Some Aspects of Sin. Three Courses 


of Sermons preached in the Cathedrals of St. Paul’s and Lincoln, and in the 
Chapel of Keble College, Oxford. By the late AuBREY L. Moore, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


s 
Greetings and Farewells. 
School Addresses at the Opening and Close of Term. By Anna BuCKLAND, 
Author of ‘‘A Record of Ellen Watson,” ‘‘The Story of English Litera- 
ture,” &c. 
Royal 16mo, 5s. © 


Love’s Looking Glass: a Volume of 
Poems. By the Authors of ‘* Love in Idleness,” 


** A little volume of poems, entitled ‘Love in Idleness,’ was published a few 
years ago by three Oxford friends—Mr. J. W. Mackail, Mr. H. O. Beeching, and 
Mr. J. B. B. Nichols—and being speedily appreciated by all lovers of graceful 
and scholarly versification, it soon went out of print. The three writers now 
reappear in the same association in ‘Love’s Looxrna-Guiass,’ which contains 
the original poems, together with many additions, some now printed for the first 
time, while others have appeared in the Ozford Magasine. The volume should 
prove as attractive as its predecessor, for the new poems it contains are not less 
scholarly, meludious, and graceful than the old.”—Times. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


s e 
A Short History of Greek Philo- 
sophy. For Students and General Roaders. By JoHN MaRSHALL, M.A. 
Oxon., LL.D. Edin., Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh, formerly 
— of Classical Literature and Philosophy in the Yorkshire College, 
eeds, 
Demy 8vo, 21s. 


Influenza, or Epidemic Catarrhal 
Fever. An Gistorical Survey of Past Epidemics in Great Britain, from 1510 
to 1 Being a New and Revised Edition of “ Annals of Influenza,’’ by 
THEOPSILUS THOMPSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. By B. Symes THompson, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Gresham Professor of Medicine, and Consulting Physician 
to the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton. 


Nearly ready, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. net to Subscribers. 


The Iliad of Homer. Translated into 


English Prose by Joun Purves, M.A., late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Edited, with Preface and Introduction, by Evstyn AsBsort, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 
After publication the price will be raised to 18s, net. 
The LARGE-PAPER EDITION, numbered and signed, limited to 75 copies, 
Saas been all sold. . 


In the press, crown 8vo. 


Thirteen Essays on Education. 


By Various Writers. Edited by the Hon. and Rey. E. Lytretron, M.A., 
Head-Master of Haileybury College. 


Just ready, inte: leaved with Notepaper, 8vo. 


Greek Syntax and Note-Book. For 


Use in Upper Forms of Schools By Txueo. B. Rows, M.A., formerly Head- 
Master of Tonbridge School, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8yo, Is. 6d, 


Greek Sentence Construction. By 


ARTHUR Sipe@wicx, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


ConTEnTS:—l. The Simple Sentence: Statement; Command; Question.—2. 
The Compound Sentence: Oratio Obliqua; Suboblique Olanses; Final Clauses ; 
Verbs of Precaution and Fearing ; Conditional ; Indetinite Sentences ; Temporal ; 
Consecutive, Causal, and 0 ive Sent 





Nearly ready, crown 8yo. 


Loculi. Forming a Latin Reading-Book for 
the Use of Junior Forms of Schools. With Notes, Exercises for Retransla- 
tion, and Vocabulary, By F. D. Morice, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby 
School, and Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


An Introduction to the Differential 


and the Integral Calculus. By Toomas Hueu Minus, B.A., late 
Scholar at Peterhouse; Mathematical Lecturer at the Borough Road 
Training College. 


This Volume is intended to meet the demands of teachers and students who 
begin the study of the Calculus before Analytical Geometry. It assumes a know- 
ledge «f Elementary Algebra and Trigonometry, as far as the properties of Plane 
Triangles, The examples inloude all those, on the subjects treated, set in the 
South Kensington Examinations of recent years. 





Nearly ready, crown 8vo0, 2s. 6'. 


Jettatura (Gautier). Edited, with Notes, 


by V. J. T. Spruns, M.A., B.-23-L., Professor of French in King’s College, 
London. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 2s. 


; es 
La Veillee de Vincennes (Dz Viery). 
Edited by J. 8. Furtey, M.A., Assistant-Master at Winch: ster College, 
Forming a New Volume of the Advanced Texts in the “ Modern French Series,” 


In August, crown 8yo, 2¢. 


Pierre et Camille, et l’Histoire d’un 
et of bee | al gaara Edited by W. Dewar, M.A., Assistant- 


Forming a New Volume of the Advanced Texts in the “‘ Modern French Series,’ 


In September, crown 8v0, 2s. 
Voyage en Espagne (Gavctier). Edited 
by H. C. Stzxx, B.A., Master of the Army Classes at Winche:ter College. 
Forming a New Volume of the Advanced Texts in the ** Modern French Series.’ 


In August, crown 8yo, 2s, 


Pecheur d’Islande (Lom). Edited by 


R. J. Monicu, Chief Modern Language Master in Manchester Grammar Schoo!, 
Forming a New Volume of the Advanced Texts in the ‘‘ Modern French Series,” 


In the prezs, crown 870. 


Primary French Exercises. 


For the Use of Preparatory Schools and the Lower Forms of Public Schools, 
Adapted to the “ Primer of French Grammar.” By A A. SOMERVILLE, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Eton Oollege. : 


Forming a New Volume of the “‘ Modern French Series.” 


In the press, crown 8vo. 


APrimary French Translation Book. 


By W. 8. Lyon, M.A.. formerly one of the Modern Language Masters at Man- 
chester Grammar School; and G. pk H. Larrent, M.A., formerly Assistant- 
Master at Bilton Grange, Rugby. 


Forming a New Volume of the “‘ Modern French Feries.” 


In the press, crown 8vo. 


An Intermediate Book of French 


Oomposition. By Hues F. Stewart, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marl- 
borough Oollege. 


Forming a New Volume of the ‘‘ Modern French Series,” 


In 3 Parts, sold separately, crown 8vo. 


French and English Passages for 


Unseen Translation and Composition. With Examination Papers 
in Grammar. By Eve@ine PELUISSIER, M.A., B.So., LL.B. (Univ. Gall.), 
Assistant-Master at Clifton College, and Lecturer at Usiversity Colleges, 


Bristol, 
Part I.—JUNIOR COURSE. 
: Part If.—MIDDLE COURSE. 
Part III.—SENIOR COURSE. 


(Nearly ready. 
[In preparation. 
[In preparation, 


Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


Junior French Exercises. 


With Oomplete Vocabulary. By Euaine Pgvuissrer, M.A. 
Demy 4to, with 125 Diagrams, 3s, 6d. 


Practical Perspective. 


For the Use of Students preparing for Examinations in Second-Grade Per- 
spective of the Science and Art Department, the Oxford and Cambridge Local, 
and College of Preceptors. By J. Spencer, B.Sc., F.0.8S., Head-Master, 
Science Department, Bradford Technical College. 


Contents:—Terms and Principles Explained—Points and Lines—Plane 
Figures—Solids—Worked Problems—Pilan Perspective. 


In the pres, crown 8yo, 


German Military and Naval 


Reading-Book. Compiled for the Use of Candidates for Army and other 
Bxaminations. By H. 8. BERESFORD WEBB, formerly Assistant-Master at 
Wellington College. 


Now ready, with 41 Maps, fcap. 4to, 3s, 6d. 


Outlines of Geography. 


Intended for the Use of Lower and Midale Forms of Schools, and of Candi. 
dates for the Army Preliminary Examinations. By A. A. SOMERVILLE, 
M.A., and R. W. Waite THomson, M.A., Assistant-Masters at Eton College. 


The object of the book is to make the teaching of Geography more systematic 
and tangible for beginners, by putting before them, in the form of lists of names 
with short facts, those portions of the subject which are most necessary at 
starting. Time is economised by the exact correspondence of texts and maps, 
Clearness has been the chief aim of the maps, especially in the coast-lines, which 
have been simplified and emphasised so as to catch the learner's eye, and thus to 
enable him to reproduce them readily. It is hoped that the book will be foun1 
especially useful to Candidates for the Army Preliminary Examinations. 





London : 
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